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Preface: The Center for Policy Research on the Impact 
of General and Special Education Reform 



The information in this report has been drawn from 
case studies conducted by the National Association of 
State Boards of Education (NASBE) on the impact of 
standards-based education reform on local school 
districts and students with disabilities. The case studies 
are part of a longer-term, multi-year research effort 
conducted by the Center for Policy Research on the 
Impact of General and Special Education Reform. This 
Center was established in 1994 bytheU.S. Department 
of Education’s Office of Special Education Programs, 
and it is a joint endeavor of NASBE, the Institute for the 
Study of Exceptional Children and Youth at the 
University of Maryland (UM), and the Consortium for 
Policy Research in Education (CPRE) at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The Center’s mission is to investigate 
and analyze critical issues in current general and special 
education policies, their interactions, and their impact 
on students with disabilities. A central focus of this 
study is to discern policy options for stakeholders at the 
federal, state, and local levels. 

The American education system is currently 
undergoing reform at all levels. Changes are steadily 
being made in funding, governance structures, 
curriculum standards, staff development, assessment, 
and student support services. As part of these reform 
efforts, policymakers are looking anew at special 
education and its role in the overall education system. 
Education policymakers are searching for and demand- 
ing guidance on these issues in terms they can 
understand. The research base necessary for enlightened 
decision making is sparse, and examples of successful 
policies are not widely known. Policy analysts from 
both general and special education need to work 
together to learn more about the impact of reform on all 
students. 

To address this need, the Center is conducting 
interrelated research studies over a five-year period. To 



date, NASBE has conducted in-depth case studies in 
four states (California, Missouri, New Mexico, and 
Pennsylvania) and two local districts in each state to 
examine the ways in which state-level general and 
special education reforms interact, impact local 
districts, and affect the educational programs for 
students with disabilities. UM has conducted in-depth 
case studies in Maryland, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Washington, and Kentucky of local school districts that 
are engaging in general and special education reforms, 
including their interactions with state-level policies. 
CPRE has conducted a descriptive analysis of state- 
level educational reforms and resultant programs in 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, and Washington. 

This report is based on the 1997 Center study 
entitled “State Education Reforms: District Response 
and the Implications for Special Education” by Virginia 
Roach and Suzanne Raber. That study reports data drawn 
from NASBE’s in-depth case studies in California, 
Missouri, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania. 
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Introduction 



This is a report about state-level attempts to 
improve the public education system, local educational 
practices and priorities, and the inclusion of students 
with disabilities in local programs. Taking a case study 
approach, we have looked closely at education reform in 
four states — and two local districts in each state — to 
understand how state intentions interact with local 
realities. How is the state-driven “standards-based 
reform movement” affecting local schools? Which 
issues are actually driving local school districts to 
change their educational practices? And what are the 
implications for students with disabilities? 

“Standards-based education reform” is a national 
movement led by state governments to substantially 
improve the knowledge and skills that all students 
attain as a result of their schooling. This movement 
seeks to “raise the standards” for student achievement 
by providing challenging goals for student learning, 
by supporting students in their attainment of higher 
standards, by conducting assessments to find out if 
students are improving, and by spelling out conse- 
quences for schools whose students fail to improve. 
Begun in the early 1 980s, these reforms were fueled by 
the perception (as documented in the 1983 report, A 
Nation at Risk) that the nation’s public schools are 
providing many students with an inadequate education 
and thereby putting them at a significant disadvantage. 

In 1996, the Center for Policy Research on the 
Impact of General and Special Education Reform 
issued What Will It Take? Standards-based Reform for 
ALL Students , a report that examined state-level, 
standards-based education reforms in 18 states. The 
purpose of this study was to describe the standards- 
based education reform movement for a general 
audience, to consider the policy tools that states can use 
to change the education system, and to explore the 
involvement of the disability community in current 
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state-level education reform. Through that study, we 
wanted to learn whether decision makers were working 
with special educators at the state level to ensure that 
new policies are relevant and useful for all students, 
including students with disabilities. 

As What Will It Take? describes, the involvement 
ofspecial educators in standards-based reform has been 
limited to date. We discovered that much work remains 
to be done in finding out how the higher standards that 
states are setting for student performance will apply to 
the diversity of students in public schools — whether 
those students have disabilities, speak English poorly, 
or are already failing at school because of problems in 
their homes or communities. What will it take to 
support significant increases in these students’ 
performance at school? This is an important issue, 
particularly since a central tenet of the standards-based 
reform movement is to set high standards for all 
students’ achievement. 

This year’s report goes beyond the state level to 
examine education practices in eight local districts in 
the four states of California, Missouri, New Mexico, 
and Pennsylvania. As we visited local school districts, 
we were looking for the answers to the following two 
questions: 

• How are the districts responding to state-generated, 
standards-based reform? 

• How are students with disabilities included in edu- 
cation reform initiatives at the local level? 

The school districts that we studied were not 
selected on the basis of their commitment or capacity to 
undertake state-generated reforms. Rather, we selected 
our study districts to represent a range in degree of 
urbanicity and diversity across the states: 

c 
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• In California, we studied two large, diverse urban 
districts. 

• In Missouri, we examined two rural, racially ho- 
mogeneous districts. 

• In New Mexico, we looked at two rural/suburban 
districts with a high degree of student cultural di- 
versity. 

• In Pennsylvania, we studied two fairly homogeneous 
suburban districts. 

Within each state, we matched our two study 
districts according to size, the percentage of students on 
free and reduced lunch, and the percentage of non-white 
students in the district. It was interesting that although 
we chose to study a relatively small number of school 
districts in different parts of the country, we found that 
many similar issues arose as we interviewed local and 
state administrators, educators, and parents. This leads 
us to believe that the lessons we learned may be useful 
for other states and districts to consider. 

Our major findings are organized in the following 
way: Chapter One reviews two major state-level 
priorities for education in our four study states: raising 
education standards and containing education costs. 



We will then explore the effects of state cost con- 
tainment measures on the local districts that we studied. 

Chapter Two focuses on answers to our first 
research question and examines two sets of reasons why 
the influence of state-level standards-based reform is 
limited in the local school districts that we studied. 
First, we will discuss reasons why the kinds of policy 
actions that our study states are taking to reform 
education are not necessarily the kinds of actions that 
are most likely to influence local educational practice. 
Then, we will review the immediate pressures that our 
study districts must address as they improve their 
educational programs — and how this leads these 
districts in directions that may or may not match up with 
state education priorities. 

Chapter Three examines our findings in regard to 
our second research question and looks at the innova- 
tions and the variability that arise as the districts we 
studied invent their own approaches to serving 
students with disabilities in the absence of clear state 
guidance. 

Finally, this report concludes with some observa- 
tions and issues that future policymakers may wish to 
consider as they continue to work on improving the 
educational achievement of all students. 
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Chapter I. State-Level Education Priorities 
and the Effects of Cost Containment on the 
Local Districts that We Studied 



This chapter will provide an overview of two ma- 
jor state-level priorities in the states that we studied: 
standards-based reform and containing education costs. 
We will examine ways in which these two goals can 
contradict one another, as well as the particular influ- 
ence of cost containment on the districts in our study. 

The Standards-based Reform Movement 

As described in the Center’s 1 996 report, What Will 
It Take?, the major theme in the movement to improve 
education nationally is “standards-based reform.” There 
are two parts to this idea. First, the education enterprise 
should be guided by new kinds of standards that de- 
scribe what students should know and be able to do as a 
result of their schooling. Second, these standards 
should be rigorous and reflect higher expectations 
for student performance. Most states have set new stan- 
dards for student and school performance over the past 
ten years. 

How did the standards-based reform movement 
come about and why do people believe that it will im- 
prove the public education system? It is important to 
dwell briefly on this question because the term “educa- 
tion reform” means different things to different people, 
partially reflecting various theories about improving the 
education system that were current at different times. 

States have spent a good deal of time and effort 
trying to improve the public education system over the 
past 1 5 years. Many people trace the beginnings of this 
movement to the publication of A Nation at Risk in 
1983, which documented and heated a simmering con- 
cern that student achievement levels in the United States 
were not only mediocre but were inadequate for an in- 
creasingly demanding job market. This mediocrity was 
seen as a threat to America’s position in the competi- 
tive world economy. Several “waves” of education re- 
form followed as states became increasingly active in 



trying to improve schooling at the local level. A first 
wave of reform was characterized by “top-down” strat- 
egies as states sought to regulate educational “inputs” 
(such as lengthening school days, increasing high school 
graduation requirements, and changing teacher educa- 
tion and certification requirements) and to assure stu- 
dent competency (via graduation tests and promotional 
criteria, for example) (Fuhrman, Clune, and Elmore, 
1988). But the results of these “top-down” strategies 
were disappointing (Smith and O’ Day, 1990). 

In the late 1980s, the fact that top-down strategies 
were perceived as ineffective merged with a number of 
issues to change states’ strategies. Now, there was a 
greater appreciation for the importance of “bottom-up” 
reform, meaning that education could not improve un- 
less schools themselves undertook fundamental im- 
provements in the way teaching and learning occurred. 
Schools needed flexibility and support from states — 
not just top-down mandates — in order to substantially 
improve the way teachers taught and students learned. 
Thus, states began to support “site-based management” 
and other experimental programs to support schools in 
crafting their own improvements. 

Layered on top of this new support for “bottom- 
up” reforms were several new concepts that have been 
adapted by educators and, in their new form, continue 
to drive state education policy today. As described by 
Smith and O’ Day in 1990, these ideas argued for an 
approach to improving education that was: 

• Based on a Unifying Vision and Goals. States 
should establish a common vision of what schools 
should be like and what students should know and 
be able to do. Although creating goals for student 
achievement was seen as powerful, state visions 
could also include statements about the nature of 
educational “inputs” such as the quality of the teach- 
ing force or of the curriculum in schools. 
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Systemic. Making fundamental changes in educa- 
tion should be consistently reflected in state vi- 
sion statements and clear, coherent state policies 
aligned to that vision — including states’ curricu- 
lum materials and guidance; preparation and li- 
censing of new teachers; evaluations of students, 
schools, or teachers; and fair and adequate financ- 
ing. All of the older education policies need to be 
carefully reviewed and changed, if necessary, so 
that they support the new approach. This kind of 
careful review and revising of old policies had not 
always been done in the past, meaning that old 
and new state education policies sometimes contra- 
dicted each other, which caused confusion and even 
resentment at the local level. Such contradictions 
have also been shown by research to be a barrier to 
change at the local level (Firestone, 1989). 

Supported by changes in the governance of edu- 
cation. Clear and appropriate roles should be es- 
tablished for states, school districts, and schools 
in supporting student achievement. In general, the 
role of states and districts is to serve the schools 
by providing clear direction, support, and over- 
sight while assuring equity. States are to set clear, 
definable goals for students and schools at the top 
of the system and then give local districts and 
schools more flexibility to determine how to help 
students achieve them. 

Thus, researchers and others argued that the state 
role in education should be to provide clear standards 
for which to aim — that is, state policy documents that 
would “provide a coherent direction and strategy for 
educational reform throughout the system” (Smith and 
O’Day, 1990). During the same time period, a combi- 
nation of events, including the publication of curricu- 
lum standards by the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, the development of national educa- 
tion goals at the national education summit in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and continuing negative re- 
ports on student achievement (particularly for minor- 
ity and poor students) began propelling many educa- 
tors and policymakers toward a system of state or dis- 
trict academic standards based on high expectations 
for all students. 

At the same time, another movement calling for a 
whole new outlook on education oversight began to 



emerge. This vision, borrowed from corporate America, 
called for state systems to reduce their efforts at regu- 
lating the “inputs” of education (such as the number 
and kinds of books that should be in a library) and in- 
stead focus on the “outputs” of the system, especially 
student performance. Among other things, this would 
mean de-emphasizing the accumulation of Carnegie 
units or course credits as a measure of success (since 
passing a history class in one school was not necessar- 
ily the same as passing a history class in another) and 
instead looking at what students should “know and be 
able to do.” 

The standards-based reform movement, as it has 
evolved and presently exists, is unique in its emphasis 
on the results or products of schooling. Earlier efforts 
to judge the quality of educational programs tended to 
review the “inputs” or investments in schooling. While 
these aspects of an educational program can be impor- 
tant, standards-based reform looks at what happens as 
a result of our investment in schooling: What do stu- 
dents know and what are they able to do as a result of 
their school career? Are these levels of performance 
impressive, or even adequate, and will they allow the 
nation’s young people to compete on an equal footing 
with their peers worldwide? The answers to these ques- 
tions are deemed more important than how many or what 
kind of courses a high school graduate has completed, 
how modem her building was, or how well qualified 
her teachers were. 

Standards are important tools for steering an en- 
terprise in an intended direction. Education standards 
are supposed to show students, staff, and families ex- 
actly what is expected of the education system — what 
schools are supposed to produce as a result of their 
work — or what the end result is supposed to be. Thus, 
states are attempting to show schools what kinds of 
knowledge and skills they expect students to attain. 
Although the “results-oriented” standards that states 
are adopting are new to education, they are a familiar 
concept in business and industry, where standards for 
excellence — whether in producing cars or delivering 
services — are important determinants for the success 
or failure of enterprises large and small. In fact, it is 
no coincidence that business leaders have been part of 
the movement to create new kinds of standards for 
education. 
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Student performance standards are also similar to 
the “profit measure” that businesses use to determine 
the success or failure of an enterprise. Without stan- 
dards with which to judge the performance of schools, 
it is difficult to determine the success or failure of the 
education enterprise, or to make critical decisions about 
termination or reallocation of resources. 

Finally, the introduction of education standards is 
a way to unify the entire education enterprise. For ex- 
ample, education standards can serve the student or the 
education system as they contribute toward the follow- 
ing kinds of purposes: 

• An Instructional Purpose: To set specific stan- 
dards for what students statewide are expected to 
know and be able to do at various points in their 
school careers. 

• An Organizational Purpose: To provide an orga- 
nizational structure that can tie together the vari- 
ous and disparate education reforms that local 
school districts are undertaking — particularly those 
schools that are “site-managed” and are setting their 
own goals and crafting their own improvement 
strategies. 

• A Philosophical Purpose: To provide a constant 
reminder for schools to think about the curriculum 
and the process of teaching and learning — that is, 
to remain focused on the achievement of students 
amid all of the other issues (e.g., budgets, safety, 
discipline, supplies, facilities, personnel manage- 
ment, parental and political concerns) with which 
school systems must grapple on a day-to-day basis. 

Making Standards Matter , published by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, reports that all states ex- 
cept Iowa are setting common academic standards for 
students, though these standards vary considerably from 
one another (Gandal, 1997). Among the states studied 
for this report: 

• In the mid-1980s, California developed curricu- 
lum frameworks in eight subject areas, and these 
have been, in effect, its educational standards. The 
curriculum frameworks are broad and describe what 
students should know about various content areas 



Student Performance Standards as 
a Measure of Success for Schools 

“Private, market-based organizations can easily 
focus on profit as a measure of success, and a ba- 
sis for making strategic decisions about services 
to terminate, or where to allocate additional re- 
sources. The goal is profit. Public and nonprofit 
organizations, such as public schools, do not have 
financial profit as a guiding measure for such de- 
cisions. Yet, some organizational theorists argue 
that predetermined performance standards and 
goals can substitute for profit as a basis for re- 
source allocation and judgement of success in these 
organizations. For public schools, student perfor- 
mance standards can serve this purpose. Assess- 
ment of student performance, related to standards 
and goals, plays a key role in determining which 
districts, schools, and services are performing suc- 
cessfully and which are not. In turn, accountabil- 
ity systems can provide incentives comparable to 
the dynamics of termination that occur in a mar- 
ket-based system.” 

C. Wolf, Markets or Governments: 
Choosing between Imperfect Alternatives , 1993 



at different points in their school career. The state 
is currently developing new standards in reading/ 
language arts and mathematics. 

• In 1 996, Missouri adopted 73 Show Me standards 
to define the “knowledge, skills, and competencies” 
that “all students should be expected to achieve” 
upon high school graduation. Forty of these stan- 
dards apply to six subject areas (such as mathemat- 
ics or social studies) and 33 describe how students 
should be able to apply and integrate basic knowl- 
edge and skills. 

• In 1992, New Mexico developed Standards for 
Excellence that outline challenging expectations for 
all students in nine subject areas. These standards 
broadly define the knowledge, skills, and qualities 
a student should have attained upon high school 
graduation. The department of education is devel- 
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Study State #1: California 

California is home to over five million students, or about one-ninth of the nation’s public school 
students, and the cultural, linguistic, and economic makeup of this student population is among the 
most diverse in the nation. An economic recession in the late 1980s and early 1990s, coupled with 
state and local tax limitations, have constrained California’s fiscal ability to respond to its growing 
and increasingly diverse student population. As a result, the state ranks among the lowest in per pupil 
expenditures. 

California is considered a leader, however, in the standards-based reform movement and, since 
the mid-1980s, has concentrated on ensuring that all students have access to a “rich and rigorous” 
core curriculum. To support this, the state has developed curriculum frameworks in eight subject 
areas, as well as documents that describe concrete changes in classroom practices and school organi- 
zation that can improve the teaching and learning process. Aligning all state education policies in 
support of curriculum reform has been an important goal that California still pursues, particularly in 
terms of settling on an assessment system. At the same time, the state also emphasizes its support for 
local school-based education reform projects. 

Both of the California districts that we studied are large, urban, and diverse. The districts were 
matched demographically and ethnically and have about the same proportion of limited English pro- 
ficient students (20%) and students eligible for free or reduced meals (35%). Our first study district 
District A, is performing near the state average on most indicators. Although the district’s major 
focus is raising student achievement through improvements in curriculum and assessment, its most 
immediate concern is dealing with a state-initiated class size reduction policy. The district will need 
new teachers who are properly credentialed, but it already suffers from chronic teacher shortages. 
District A has also been a pioneer in the use of school uniforms and has adopted other policies that 
have reduced school crime, violence, and suspensions. In special education, District A has been 
working to ensure that students with disabilities are included in district assessments, and it has been 
running pilot programs aimed at moving students from self-contained to resource classrooms through 
intensive summer reading support. 

District B is performing slightly above state averages, which is impressive for a large, urban 
district of its kind. It has been “restructuring” for about eight years to align curriculum, instruction, 
and assessment using a decentralized, school-based governance model. Other major issues facing 
District B, as reported in our interviews, include the increasing number of students who do not speak 
English, old and unsafe facilities, and large achievement gaps between the lowest and highest per- 
forming students. This district, too, is struggling with the state’s class size reduction policy, both in 
finding enough properly credentialed teachers and finding enough classroom space to house the addi- 
tional, smaller classes. District B has been a state pioneer in providing inclusive education to stu- 
dents with disabilities. However, it was recently cited by the U.S. Office for Civil Rights and a state 
review team for programmatic inadequacies. 
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oping academic content standards, benchmarks for 
assessing students’ progress at various points in 
their school careers, and performance standards by 
which students can demonstrate their knowledge 
and skills. 

• In 1991, Pennsylvania identified 53 student learn- 
ing outcomes that describe what students must know 
and be able to do to graduate from high school. How- 
ever, the state is currently replacing these outcomes 
with new, rigorous academic standards in the areas 
of reading, mathematics, science, and social studies. 

Educational standards such as the ones described 
above set a vision for what states would like to accom- 
plish in education. Simply developing this vision is of- 
ten a time-consuming process of building public con- 
sensus about and support for the changes being made 
in education. This process can take several years, and it 
is affected by issues such as politics and funding. Still, 
once the standards are adopted the hard work has only 
begun: standards can provide a direction and goals for an 
education system, but they are not an end in themselves. 

How can states really change education systems in 
the directions that they envision? Our 1 996 report, What 
Will it Take?, discusses six areas of education policy 
that states can use to influence and support changes in 
local educational practices: 

• Curriculum. States can develop documents — of- 
ten called curriculum frameworks or guides — to lay 
out the knowledge and skills that students should 
attain in different subject areas, and/or to help dis- 
tricts, schools, and teachers develop short- and long- 
term teaching strategies in different subject areas. 
Because they have the potential to influence what 
happens in classrooms, curriculum guides can be 
important state policy documents. As was noted 
above, California has curriculum frameworks that 
have served as its education standards for several 
years. Our other three study states do not have cur- 
riculum frameworks to support their standards, al- 
though Missouri is developing them. 

• Assessment. Student knowledge and skills can be 
measured by states in a number of ways and for a 
number of different purposes, providing states with 
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Missouri's "Show Me" Standards 

In 1996, Missouri adopted 73 Show Me stan- 
dards to define what high school graduates should 
know and be able to do. Listed below are the stan- 
dards that were adopted in the area of science. 

In science, students in Missouri public schools 
will acquire a solid foundation which includes 
knowledge of 

1. Properties and principles of matter and energy; 

2. Properties and principles of force and motion; 

3. Characteristics and interactions of living organ- 
isms; 

4. Changes in ecosystems and interactions of or- 
ganisms with their environments; 

5. Processes (such as plate movement, water cycle, 
air flow) and interactions of Earth’s biosphere, 
atmosphere, lithosphere and hydrosphere; 

6. Composition and structure of the universe and 
the motions of the objects within it; 

7. Processes of scientific inquiry (such as formu- 
lating and testing hypotheses); 

8. Impact of science, technology, and human ac- 
tivity on resources and the environment. 



a powerful tool for finding out if their new educa- 
tion standards are being achieved in local schools. 
The four states that we studied are still working on 
changing their assessment systems so that these 
systems can reveal whether students are meeting 
new state education standards. 

• Accountability. States have a number of ways of 
holding schools accountable or responsible for 
meeting state education goals, from setting out mild 
consequences for failure (the district must submit 
an improvement plan) to severe (the state will take 
over the management of districts with long-term, 
seemingly intractable problems). The four states 
that we studied are in different phases of revising 
and implementing their accountability systems so 
that these systems focus on districts’ success or 
failure in meeting new state education standards. 
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• Teacher Preparation and Professional Develop- 
ment . Changing and improving training programs 
for future and practicing teachers is a way for states 
to change and improve classroom teaching and 
learning practices. The four states that we studied 
have not yet aligned their teacher preparation and 
professional development programs with their new 
state standards for education. 

• Finance . Funding is obviously a powerful in- 
centive for change, but state funding for educa- 
tion has stayed level with inflation in recent years, 
as will be discussed in the next section of this 
chapter. Further, debates about general education 
funding have not, in general, centered around ad- 
vancing certain kinds of educational approaches, 
such as standards-based reform, but instead have 
concentrated on issues of adequacy and equity in 
funding among school districts within a state (Na- 
tional Association of State Boards of Education, 
1997). 

• Governance . States can alter the way they manage 
or govern the education system as a way of pro- 
moting change. For example, two of our study states 
(California and New Mexico) are encouraging “site- 
based management,” a strategy that gives schools 
increased flexibility over programming decisions 
with the ultimate goal of improving student learn- 
ing. Three of our four study states are also experi- 
menting, to varying degrees, with “charter schools,” 
which are experimental public schools that are op- 
erated under a contract (or charter) with the state 
or local district and may be exempt from many state 
and district regulations. These kinds of governance 
changes may or may not have been adopted to sup- 
port standards-based reform. 

It should be obvious that the four states in our study 
have not yet aligned all of their education policies in 
support of standards-based reform. A major reason is 
that the standards-based reform movement is relatively 
new, and states have carried their reforms out in an in- 
cremental way. First, a vision for the future of educa- 
tion in the states must be shaped and adopted in the 
form of new education standards. Then, various other 
policy tools are considered one by one, and a consensus 
must be reached about how each policy should change. 



For example, many states start by adopting standards, 
then develop curriculum frameworks, and then exam- 
ine their assessment and accountability systems. The 
states that we studied are at different points in this pro- 
cess. As will become apparent, the fact that our study 
states have not yet aligned all of their education poli- 
cies in support of standards-based reform means that 
the influence of standards-based reform on local prac- 
tices in these states is limited at this time. 

That our study states have not yet aligned all of 
their education policies in support of standards-based 
reform also means that some of their present policies 
contain vestiges of older ideas about how to improve 
education. For example, while new curriculum frame- 
works may introduce high-level concepts and skills, 
older state student assessments may be designed to ex- 
amine whether students have mastered a more basic level 
of knowledge and skills. This presents a confusing pic- 
ture wherein the words “education reform” have meant 
different things at different times — for example, 
strengthening students’ basic skills at one time, and 
helping students to rise above basic skills at another. 
This lack of consistency in policy is not only confusing, 
but it contributes to a cynicism about change at the lo- 
cal level. 

Thus, state policymakers who are seeking to im- 
prove teaching and learning are also working with the 
memories of teachers, many of whom have experienced 
a variety of reform efforts in the past. Changing state 
requirements can mandate constant shifts in teaching 
practice and focus. As a new state board of education 
and a state superintendent are appointed or elected, last 
year’s priorities may fall by the wayside. The material 
and strategies learned at this year’s teacher training 
workshops may be considered “old hat” three years from 
now. Therefore, it is not surprising when staff members 
are skeptical, if not cynical, as yet another innovation is 
announced from on high. 

Researchers have documented growing teacher 
apathy toward changing their teaching practices to 
improve student achievement, even in the face of 
evidence that supports the change. Several researchers 
have noted that teachers often resist change (Cuban, 
1993; Huberman and Miles, 1984; Mann, 1978; Tyack 
and Cuban, 1 996). With new reforms initiated — but not 
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sustained — teachers, families, and policymakers are 
developing cynicism toward reform and education 
innovation (Mann, 1 978). This has led teachers to spurn 
innovations that have proven effective in enhancing 
student outcomes. If such groups come to reject radical 
reforms pro forma , there is little hope for improving 
the equity and quality of education. We need to learn 
how to sustain innovations to reduce teacher apathy 
toward changing practice. 

Studies of the implementation of standards-based 
reform, such as this one, are examining a relatively new 
phenomenon. It is too early to assess whether the cur- 
rent wave of education reform will have its intended 
consequences. Research, however, is on-going. One 
three-year study of the current wave of reform looked 
at 12 schools within school districts that were reputed 
to be active in and capable of supporting education re- 
form (Goertz, Floden, and O’Day, 1995). These schools 
were located in three different states (California, Michi- 
gan, and Vermont). One of the study’s findings was that 
all of the study districts had or were developing out- 
comes in mathematics and language arts that reflect their 
state’s reform vision. The researchers also found that 
“teachers do believe that they have been influenced by 
state policy instruments such as assessments and curricu- 
lar frameworks, but that these state influences are by no 
means the only influences on practice, or even the most 
important influences. Teachers report that their own 
knowledge and beliefs about the subject matter and their 
students, for example, generally have a larger influence 
than state polices” (Goertz, Floden, and O’ Day, 1995). 

In reviewing their findings, these researchers iden- 
tified five challenges to policymakers as they attempt 
to raise standards to support improved student learning 
(Goertz, Floden, and O’Day, 1996): 

• Striking a balance between current and desired 
practice , and between old and new practices . 
While there is strong public support for higher aca- 
demic standards, the researchers found that both 
teachers and parents are uncomfortable with a 
wholesale abandonment of old teaching and learn- 
ing practices in favor of new strategies. 

• Achieving a better alignment of state education 
policy to support standards-based reform. When 



not all states’ policies support standards-based re- 
form, local districts receive mixed messages about 
state expectations. While California, Michigan, and 
Vermont had made progress in this realm, they all 
faced major challenges in coordinating the curricu- 
lum from kindergarten to grade 1 2, coordinating the 
curriculum and student assessments, and strength- 
ening professional development for teachers. 

• Adopting strategies to improve the quality of edu- 
cation for ALL students. More effort will be needed 
to ensure that standards-based reform works to the 
benefit of all students, including those who have 
traditionally done poorly due to problems in their 
schools, families, and communities. 

• Providing a stable political environment that is 
supportive of standards-based reform. Educators 
need time and stable support to change and improve 
their practices. Meanwhile, new governors are 
elected or new state superintendents of education 
are named with their own agendas for improving 
the education system. Building public support for 
standards-based reform and building support 
mechanisms outside the political system are two 
examples of ways to sustain the momentum. 

• Building the capacity of school districts, schools, 
and teachers to improve student learning. The 
researchers found that although state policymakers 
acknowledge the importance of capacity building, 
most state strategies to accomplish this are too nar- 
rowly focused. Professional development strategies 
need to promote and sustain teacher learning and 
instructional change more comprehensively over the 
long term. 

Finally, how has the special education community 
been involved in standards-based reform? Based on last 
year’s findings from 1 8 states, special educators have 
not played a major role in developing standards in most 
states. Most typically, special educators have been asked 
to review various materials and make suggestions about 
how these materials might be pertinent to or adapted 
for students with disabilities. There are exceptions to 
this generalization, but most typically, special educa- 
tors have not been important players as new education 
standards have been shaped in the study states. 
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Study State #2: Missouri 

Missouri is a predominantly rural state with 525 school districts and a K-12 student population of 
875,000, about 100,000 of whom are served by special education. The current governor has been de- 
scribed by members of both parties as an excellent education governor, and education reform was one of 
the planks of his election platform. The Missouri Legislature has passed two major general education 
reforms during the past ten years. The most recent, the Outstanding Schools Act of 1993, created a 
comprehensive framework for standards-based reform in education. Among the actions taken thus far as 
a result of this legislation are the adoption of new education standards (the Show Me standards) and the 
drafting of new curriculum frameworks, new state assessments, and a realignment of the state’s account- 
ability system. Of our four study states, Missouri has the “highest stakes” accountability system. For 
example, if individual schools are found to be “academically deficient,” a state-appointed audit team can 
recommend recall elections for district school board members or suspend contracts of personnel. 

The two school districts that we studied in Missouri are rural and were matched demographically; 
about 30% of each district’s students qualify for a free or reduced lunch. Both districts are experiencing 
increasing enrollments as a result of urban flight. Beyond these similarities, the two districts have differ- 
ent needs and concerns. District A was only provisionally accredited by the state during the 1993-94 
school year, due in part to a concern about student test scores and the district’s dropout rate. During 
interviews, all types of respondents voiced concern over the increasing numbers of students entering the 
school system who are ill-prepared, ill-disciplined, or otherwise at risk of school failure. Other major 
issues included teacher shortages and facilities development. During the 1995-96 school year, the district 
participated in a major national project to include students with disabilities in the general education 
classroom. 

District B's last state review was generally positive, citing strengths such as its optimum class sizes, 
low dropout rate, and high level of student achievement. Major issues for the district include improving 
student test scores and adopting a number of education reforms, including school-to-work initiatives and 
block scheduling. The district uses self-contained classrooms and resource rooms for special education 
students in addition to providing support in the general education classroom, an approach that many 
teachers describe as “partial inclusion.” The district provides cross-categorical programs for students 
with disabilities, meaning that services are provided as needed regardless of a student’s “disability label.” 



The limited role of special education in developing 
new education standards is significant because these 
standards are intended to apply to all students, not just 
the highest achievers. In fact, education reformers as- 
sert that schools should start with the idea that all stu- 
dents can achieve at high levels, rather than that they 
cannot. New standards should challenge each child fully, 
and recognize progress and achievement throughout a 
student’s school career. The lack of guidance from states 
about how to apply new education standards to students 
with disabilities means that the districts we studied are 
also not far along in their thinking about this point. This 



idea will be explored in greater depth in the final chap- 
ter of this report. 

Cost Containment as It Influences 
Education Reform 

As we have discussed, standards-based reform, in 
its inception, emerged as a theory about how to reform 
the nation’s public education system. The theory con- 
tends that if states set high standards for student achieve- 
ment and promote them in a systemic way, then school 
practices and student achievement will improve (Smith 
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and O’Day, 1990). Inherent in this idea is the assump- 
tion, backed by research, that virtually all students can 
learn challenging content and complex problem-solv- 
ing skills //their school is capable of providing a suffi- 
ciently challenging curriculum and excellent instruction 
(Smith and O’Day, 1993). In fact, these proponents saw 
standards-based reform as a way to reduce long-stand- 
ing gaps in student achievement based on race and pov- 
erty by striving to provide all students with access to 
the finest schools and teachers. 

It can be argued that standards-based reform, in this 
original formulation, is based on an idea of unlimited 
funding — the nation is to do what is necessary, no mat- 
ter what the cost, to assure that all students have access 
to the kind of education program that will support them 
in achieving at substantially higher levels. In fact, early 
standards-based reform proponents argued for the de- 
velopment of “opportunity to learn” standards that 
would help states to understand whether schools are 
providing students with adequate (or better) “opportu- 
nity to learn” concepts and skills (Smith and O’Day, 
1 993). Such standards could be a way of holding schools 
accountable, providing assistance, and making decisions 
about resource allocation. 

As the idea of standards-based reform was eventu- 
ally picked up and used by almost every state, non-edu- 
cators, particularly business people, became involved 
in the movement and were supportive of the concept of 
standards for the education enterprise. Many people 
approved of a “get tough” attitude about holding schools 
to high standards and looking at the “outputs” of edu- 
cation. But the “opportunity to learn” standards and their 
focus on the “inputs” into education were not so popu- 
lar. Critics argued that standards such as these might 
create a new obligation on the behalf of state govern- 
ments to students — and a promise that would be im- 
possible to fund. In addition, the various interested par- 
ties could not agree on what the “opportunity to learn” 
standards would look like; in fact, some argued that 
uniform standards couldn’t be developed given the di- 
versity of local circumstances. 

After all of these debates, the question of the cost of 
an effective standards-based reform movement remains 
largely unexplored. A small number of policymakers have 
assumed that resources could be reallocated by states and 



local school districts as they adopted different approaches 
to teaching and learning. For example, only 13 states re- 
quire and fund intervention programs to help low-per- 
forming students reach the state standards (Gandal, 
1997). But more school districts are now disputing the 
notion that they can meet the new education standards 
without additional funding. In May of 1997, the New 
Jersey Supreme Court found the state’s remedy to fix its 
school finance system was unconstitutional, citing the fact 
that the state has failed to supply its 28 poorest school 
districts with enough money to overcome the disadvan- 
tages faced by their students in trying to meet the state’s 
education standards (Hendrie, 1997). The idea of inad- 
equate funding for standards-based reform is also the 
basis for a lawsuit in the state of New York. 



More Funding for Education? 

Former New York governor Mario Cuomo had 
this to say about providing increased funds so that 
all students can reach the higher education stan- 
dards that states are setting: 

“If we’re doing this to set the bar high, we’re 
going to have to have all of the things we 
need to get the children over that bar. If we 
pretend that we can succeed by providing the 
things that do not cost money and not pro- 
viding the things that do, who are we kid- 
ding? We’re hypocrites.” 

Education Week , October 22, 1997 

On the other hand, Eric Hanushek, professor of 
economics and public policy at the University of 
Rochester, presents a different point of view in ar- 
guing that: 

“Instead of searching for new sources of 
funds, policymakers should ask why schools 
are not more productive with the funds they 
currently have. Small gains in efficiency and 
productivity might well negate the need for 
additional funding.” 

Making Schools Work: Spending and 
Student Achievement, 1995 
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The unanswered questions about adequate funding 
to support standards-based reform are posed within the 
context of cost containment measures. States and school 
districts find it difficult to fund K-12 public education 
in its present form. The cost of education is rising, as 
enrollments and the proportion of students with special 
needs have increased (U.S. Department of Education, 
1996). Yet the growth in school revenues has barely 
offset enrollment growth and inflation. Nationally, the 
inflation-adjusted revenue per pupil remained un- 
changed between 1 99 1 and 1 995 after steady years of 
growth (Gold, Smith and Lawton, 1995). State support 
of education decreased during this same period, driving 
up the local share of education funding, placing in- 
creased pressure on local property taxes and causing 
some taxpayers to question education expenditures. 

How could it happen that the issues of funding and 
the widespread support for higher academic standards 
are so much at odds? One reason lies with the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the public K-12 education 
system (Public Agenda Foundation, 1996). People want 
to see the education system substantially improve in 
ways that they can clearly understand, but there is pub- 
lic mistrust about the way current education dollars are 
spent, a sentiment that the education system is already 
costly, and a reluctance to devote more dollars to a sys- 
tem that appears to be malfunctioning. In addition, as 
the population ages, fewer tax-paying citizens have chil- 
dren in the public schools, meaning that fewer people 
may be willing to support tax increases for education. 
And many people simply feel that taxes are already too 
high. 

A second reason for the disjunction between stan- 
dards-based reform and funding is found within the pro- 
cess of appropriating state funds. In some instances, as 
state policymakers and department of education person- 
nel invent new standards-based reform initiatives that 
have budgetary implications, they may not be in com- 
munication with state legislative committees. Thus, the 
people in charge of making appropriations decisions 
may not understand the request for additional dollars 
and thus turn it down. And as with any funding request, 
legislative appropriation committees must also balance 
additional education funding requests with other bud- 
getary increases that the public supports, such as adequate 
funding for Medicare and the building of prisons. 



Finally, there is a perception that any bureaucracy, 
such as an education agency, has its own motivation to 
survive and grow, meaning that additional requests for 
funding may be “layered on top of’ regular appropria- 
tions for education. State appropriators may look to have 
the state education agency shift funds and priorities 
within the department, redeploying funds that had been 
used in support of older education initiatives, rather than 
grant a request for more funding. 

Another important factor in the pressure to contain 
education costs is special education. Like standards- 
based reform in its original formulation, special educa- 
tion is founded on the idea of unlimited funding. Under 
The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 
1974 (now amended to The Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Education Act), all children with disabilities must 
have access to a free, appropriate public education. Thus, 
all school districts must provide all eligible students 
with the special services that they need to pursue their 
education. This is true even when state funding for spe- 
cial education is decreased or capped and the number 
of special education students increases in a local dis- 
trict. The money to serve all of these students must be 
found by local districts and schools. 

The growing cost of special education is a factor in 
the tight fiscal climate that inhibits increased funding 
in support of education initiatives such as standards- 
based reform. In fact, there has been a backlash that 
questions special education’s protected funding levels 
and what special education students really attain as a 
result of their schooling and the money that has been 
invested in their education. A U.S. News & World Re- 
port article (“Separate and Unequal”) of December 1 3, 
1993 is suggestively subtitled “How special education 
programs are cheating our children and costing taxpay- 
ers billions each year.” More recent articles question 
the number of students who are labeled as “learning 
disabled” and thus receive special services from schools 
at taxpayers’ expense (see, for example, Shalit’s article 
in The New Republic , August 15, 1997). 

District Responses to Cost Containment 
Measures at the State Level 

What are the effects of state cost containment mea- 
sures on the local school districts that we studied? We 
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Difficulties in Financing Education in California 

California has trouble funding its education system for a number of reasons. Major changes in school funding 
resulted from the passage of Proposition 13 in 1978, which cut property taxes by nearly 60 percent. School districts 
lost their authority to generate revenue for schools through property tax levies, and it became more difficult for local 
school boards to raise money As a result, most school districts became largely dependent on the state General Fund, 
which has increased at a slow rate in the last ten years. 

For several years, California has sought a permanent solution to ensure economic stability and equity for local 
school districts. In 1988, the voters narrowly passed Proposition 98, which mandated that approximately 40 percent 
of the state’s general fund budget be set aside for K-12 public schools and community colleges. Proposition 111 was 
passed in 1 990 to help determine the minimum funding guarantee for schools in years when state general fund 
revenues are low 

Since the passage of Proposition 98, state education funding has remained relatively steady at about $4,200 per 
pupil. But schools have had to absorb cost-of-living increases for salaries, wages, and services, and the impact of 
inflation has undermined the ability of schools to maintain existing programs. In some recent years, budget shortfalls 
have limited the money available to schools, even under the provisions of Proposition 98. One consequence has been 
to pit education against other social services and public agencies for scarce state funds. Another result has been a 
trend of inadequate funding for school districts and a parallel slowdown in the pace of educational reform. 

California started a state lottery in the mid-1980s as an additional source of educational funding. In the initial 
years, the lottery added about seven percent annually to total funding for K-12 schools, but its contribution has gone 
down to between two and three percent in recent years because of declining participation. 

Recent upturns in the state’s economy have provided more money to local districts. But educators worry that 
yearly increases cannot compensate for decades of inadequate funding, nor can they be counted on to permanently fix 
a system of inadequate funding. 



found that the issue of adequate funding for education 
intensifies at the local level, where there are additional 
local pressures that demand solutions. Our study dis- 
tricts are coping with rising student enrollments, more 
diverse student populations, and increasing numbers of 
children with special needs — meaning that the districts 
are pressed to revise their programs and sometimes pro- 
vide additional services without significant increases in 
state funding. This has two major effects: the study dis- 
tricts must both raise additional funding and they must 
provide existing and additional services more effi- 
ciently and economically. 

As states begin to implement standards-based edu- 
cation reform, our study districts have been forced to 
seek outside, discretionaiy funding from state, private, 
and federal sources to narrow the gap between the money 
they need for general education and the funding they 



get from the state and from local property taxes. Dis- 
tricts seek funding from a wide variety of sources to 
help them better serve their increasingly diverse stu- 
dent populations. Thus, one driving force for our study 
districts is the need to raise more money to serve the 
students in their schools. 

But when our study districts obtain money for out- 
side sources, they must adopt the educational approaches 
that the outside funders are supporting. Every grant for 
funding comes with its own requirements, and, there- 
fore, districts may find themselves striking out in dif- 
ferent programmatic directions from what the states have 
intended in enacting standards-based educational re- 
form. While these programs can bring valuable perspec- 
tives, intense district involvement in raising outside 
money is distracting to the education enterprise. A fo- 
cus on writing grant proposals can splinter district en- 
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Study State #3: New Mexico 

New Mexico’s diverse and primarily rural population 
is thinly scattered throughout the state. In 1995-96, the 
state served 328,672 students through 89 school districts, 
with approximately 13% of these students receiving spe- 
cial education services. In 1992, New Mexico joined the 
standards-based reform movement by adopting Standards 
for Excellence to establish challenging expectations for 
all students by broadly defining the literacies, attitudes, 
and attributes a student should have upon high school 
graduation. Implementation is guided through a regula- 
tory manual, YES , that lays out requirements for local 
school districts, including the requirement that districts 
carry out strategic planning processes to defme their own 
goals as well as meet the state standards. Accountability 
is managed through the accreditation process, which has 
been revised to examine whether districts are meeting their 
own goals as well as those of the state. 

The New Mexico districts selected for this study are 
in medium-sized towns with a rural flavor. Both districts 
were matched demographically and enroll roughly the same 
proportions of Hispanic (60%), Caucasian (35%), and Na- 
tive American (2%) students. Both districts have a sig- 
nificant proportion of low income families. The major gen- 
eral education issues facing District A, as reported in our 
interviews, include the many students arriving from Mexico 
(particularly those who do not speak English or have not 
had any previous education and/or need special programs), 
additional classroom space for the new students who need 
special programs, and dropout prevention programs. Its 
current education priorities are to promote school-to-work 
opportunities, require competency in more than one lan- 
guage, and increase test scores and the graduation rate. 
The district is involved with a number of initiatives to im- 
prove instruction for students with disabilities, including 
a national project on inclusion. 

District B's major education issues revolve around 
improving its curriculum and better serving students who 
are at risk of school failure. Citing a lack of consistent 
direction and focus from the state, the district is currently 
developing its own high school student exit standards and 
a K-12 performance -based curriculum, as well as devel- 
oping portfolio assessments. District B has also experi- 
mented with site-based management for some years. In 
the area of special education, this district is developing 
more inclusionary programs and improving assessment 
services for children who do not speak English. 



ergies and encourage the development of teachers who 
are good grant writers, and not the development of 
teachers who can think critically about the curricu- 
lum. A system that relies on outside funding also in- 
equitably rewards school districts that are skilled at 
writing grants. 

One purpose of standards-based reform is to in- 
troduce common goals and thereby reduce the frag- 
mentation and lack of focus that can accompany the 
presence of multiple educational improvement projects 
scattered throughout school districts and the state. But 
in the states that we studied, this task will be chal- 
lenging, as our study districts tend to focus their work 
on initiatives that are supported with additional fund- 
ing or other resources. Large districts in particular, 
such as the two California school districts that we stud- 
ied, have the capacity to attract special grants and 
projects through federal and state grant programs and 
private foundations. Both California districts told us 
that they have received early and continued assistance 
from a number of private foundations and national 
entities to support their work. In some of our study 
districts, reforms were described by the funding agent; 
for example, “We are an ‘Accelerated 5 school” or 
“This is a ‘Pew 5 district 55 (meaning that the school or 
district has received support from the national Accel- 
erated School movement or the Pew Charitable Trust). 

Many districts, including some of our study dis- 
tricts, have found support for standards-based cur- 
ricular reforms through national projects such as the 
New Standards Project , which focuses on the devel- 
opment of performance standards and assessments, 
and the National Science Foundation, which supports 
reforms in mathematics and science. Some study dis- 
tricts have received support from national foundations. 
For example, the Pew Charitable Trust and Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation are supporting efforts 
in one California district to adopt educational reforms 
and provide teacher development. One New Mexico 
district has received financial support from the 
Panasonic Foundation over the last ten years to pro- 
vide teacher training and experiment with site-based 
management. 

To the extent that these efforts reflect the state’s 
standards, the districts that we studied are “in sync 55 
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Study State #4: Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania is a large and heterogeneous state. While major urban areas such as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
contain almost two-thirds of the state’s population, Pennsylvania also has the largest rural population of any state, 
composed of small communities scattered across a large geographical area. Half of the state’s school districts are 
considered rural. In 1 993, Pennsylvania adopted an “outcomes-based” education system that was intended to broadly 
define what graduating students must know and be able to do. However, this system engendered a great deal of 
controversy, as critics felt that some of the outcomes were vague or addressed non-academic student attributes. The 
system was subsequently revised and supported by a state-required local planning process in which school districts 
were to set their own high academic standards. Since then, the state, under a new governor, is replacing the state-level 
learning outcomes with rigorous, measurable academic standards in discrete content areas. 

The Pennsylvania districts in our study are suburban and rural in nature, located outside of medium-sized cities. 
The districts were matched by size and student population, having enrollments of about 7,000 students each, with 35% 
of their students eligible for free or reduced meals. The students are overwhelmingly Caucasian and many are from 
relatively affluent families. District A ’ s major challenge is to provide adequate facilities for an increasing student 
population. It recently had to raise taxes to support a $72 million renovation/capital improvements project. At the 
same time, the district must serve an increasingly diverse student body that is bringing a number of social problems, 
such as drug and alcohol abuse and teenage pregnancy, into the schools. Among its reforms are a restructuring of 
elementary and middle schools, a focus on technology, and an infusion of character education throughout the curriculum. 

District B is facing many of the same challenges as District A. In response to its growing enrollment, the district 
has undertaken an $88 million building program. District B is also considering delivering school-based mental health 
services and is restructuring its secondary curriculum to include middle schools and school-to-work programs. It has 
undertaken major initiatives to adopt developmentally appropriate practices for young learners, to infuse technology 
into the curriculum, and to strengthen professional training opportunities for school staff. 

Both districts are responding to a major change in the state’s funding of special education by bringing students 
with disabilities back from regional programs to their home districts. Both districts are building up their services, with 
an emphasis on creating inclusionary programs in which general and special education teachers co-teach all students 
in the same classroom. District A has focused on serving more lower-functioning students with disabilities in general 
education classrooms with the assistance of special aides. District B has placed a range of students receiving categori- 
cal services (for example, Title I or special education) into the general classroom and tracked the impact of these 
inclusionary practices through annual testing of students’ academic and social skills. 



their states’ reform efforts. Where these initiatives dif- 
fer from state standards, the districts, in turn, steer the 
curriculum away from state goals. At worst, the stated 
goals of some projects are antithetical to the goals of 
others. For instance, two California high schools have 
grants to promote the inclusion of students with sig- 
nificant disabilities into the general curriculum and 
school program. Meanwhile, the same two schools are 
also participating in the New Standards Project , an ef- 
fort that, they believe, does not apply to students with 
significant disabilities. 



Sometimes state-funded education programs can 
distract school districts from the new state education 
standards. We found an instance of this in one Missouri 
district, where state funds are supporting an elaborate 
animal husbandry curriculum that was proposed by a 
biology teacher. Although a showpiece of this district, 
district administrators were not able to describe how 
this curriculum related to the state’s Show Me standards 
for education. 

Another potential source of disjuncture between 
standards-based reform and federal and state-sponsored 
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initiatives is found in school-to-work initiatives that are 
designed to link the high school curriculum with real- 
world work skills. Data from our first year of study sug- 
gest that within the state departments of education there 
was very little coordination between the federal School- 
to-Work initiative and developing state education stan- 
dards (Center for Policy Research on the Impact of Gen- 
eral and Special Education Reform, State Education 
Reform and Students with Disabilities , 1996). Yet vir- 
tually every school district that we studied was in- 
volved in a school-to-work initiative, revising their 
curricula based on the skill objectives outlined by 
SCANS, the Secretary’s Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (U.S. Department of Labor, 1991). 
Again, our study districts were not able to describe a 
link between their school-to-work efforts and state 
education standards. 

Thus, one major effect of cost containment mea- 
sures is that our study districts must seek outside fund- 
ing. A second major effect is that it drives our study 
districts to find ways to serve a diversity of students 
more efficiently, effectively, and economically — a point 
that will be discussed in some depth in the next chapter 
as we look more closely at local district actions and pri- 
orities. The important point at this juncture is that state 
cost containment measures appear to have a significant 
impact on the local school districts that we studied — 




though not necessarily in support of standards-based 
reform. 

In this chapter, we have looked at two major priori- 
ties for education in the states that we studied: stan- 
dards-based reform and cost containment. We have seen 
how these goals can confound one another, since stan- 
dards-based reform as a theory assumes sufficient fund- 
ing and thus can bump against the reality of state ef- 
forts to contain education costs. We have also discussed 
the fact that state cost containment measures, when com- 
bined with additional local pressures such as rising en- 
rollments, are driving the districts that we studied to 
seek outside funding. And when districts receive out- 
side grants, they are required to adopt specific educa- 
tional approaches that may or may not match up with 
state-level education priorities. 

Now that we have discussed the impact of cost con- 
tainment measures, we will turn to look more closely at 
the impact of standards-based reform and its effect on 
the local districts that we studied. Thus, the next chap- 
ter will examine two sets of reasons why standards- 
based reform is having a limited impact on our study 
districts. During this process, we will review the kinds 
of educational reforms that our study districts are un- 
dertaking by their own initiative to better serve their 
increasingly diverse student populations. 
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Chapter II. How the Districts We Studied Are 
Responding to State-generated Standards- 
based Reforms 



Chapter One examined two major state-level edu- 
cation priorities in the states that we studied: 1) raising 
student achievement through standards-based reform, 
and 2) containing education costs. We have discussed 
the fact that state-level pressures to contain costs have 
forced our study districts to seek funding from outside 
sources. Now we will look at the programmatic priori- 
ties of our study districts and how they are responding 
to state-level standards-based reform. 

As states reform their education systems with the 
intention of raising student achievement, they obviously 
intend that their new policies will change local district 
practices. To what extent is change evident in the dis- 
tricts that we studied? We found rather large and inter- 
esting gaps between state actions and district realities 
for a number of reasons. One group of reasons has to 
do with the kinds of actions that our study states are 
taking. In the states that we studied: 

• State-generated standards and curricula frameworks 
are often too general and abstract — and too often 
lack guidance about effective instructional tech- 
niques — to effectively shape classroom practices 
and meet teachers’ needs to improve their educa- 
tional programs. 

• State standards may not influence local practice in 
the short term if these standards are debated at 
length, developed slowly, and are subsequently re- 
vised and changed, causing local districts to develop 
a “wait and see” attitude toward them. 

• States have not changed the kinds of policies that 
tend to affect district practices. 

Because of the factors above, the districts that we 
studied are not responding to standards-based reform 



with the same kind of immediacy with which they must 
respond to the pressures of cost containment coming 
from the state level. 

But there is another group of reasons why standards- 
based reform may not have the kind of impact that our 
study states intended. Specifically, the school districts 
that we studied have their own immediate concerns in 
terms of: 1) local pressures to contain costs (which is 
affected by state cost containment measures), and 2) 
the need to better serve an increasingly diverse student 
population. It is these two immediate issues we found 
to be driving local educational practices. To the extent 
that our study districts have the capacity in terms of 
leadership, personnel, programs, and funding to attend 
to their most immediate pressures — and then to take on 
other challenges as well — they are more or less influ- 
enced by state-level standards-based reform. 

Our findings should be viewed within the context of 
past research suggesting that local school districts most 
often respond to state requirements with minimal com- 
pliance (Firestone, 1989). School districts are less likely 
to respond when these requirements are perceived as 
ambiguous, when the consequences for not complying 
are not seen as serious, or when districts simply lack the 
capacity to respond. We saw examples of all three ofthese 
circumstances in the districts that we studied, as we will 
explain in the following section. Local capacity is par- 
ticularly important, as penalties have little effect when 
educators lack the skills to implement a mandate. 

However, districts do adopt state initiatives when 
the local leadership is focused in its vision, proactive, 
sees an opportunity in the state requirement, and is ca- 
pable of responding (Firestone, 1989; Fuhrman, Clune, 
and Elmore, 1988). The local context is key in examples 
where school districts respond with enthusiasm in car- 
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rying out a state requirement. When conditions are right, 
a new state requirement can be carried out swiftly and 
thoroughly, relatively speaking, at the local level. But 
these findings come out of research examining educa- 
tion reforms that did not represent a radical departure 
from old ways of doing business at schools. Conversely, 
the standards-based reform movement does represent a 
new way of looking at schools, teaching, and learning, 
meaning that the specificity of state documents and the 
kinds of guidance and support that they give take on 
new importance. 

Finally, what evidence would demonstrate that our 
study districts were implementing standards-based re- 
form? At this early stage in the reform movement, we 
were looking for evidence during our interviews for the 
degree to which local respondents knew about and lo- 
cal educators were thinking about the standards when 
revising curricula. We relied on questioning practitioners 



Helping Schools to Carry 
Out Reforms 

It appears from our research that schools are 
having an easier time adopting education reforms 
that provide very specific guidance on new in- 
structional techniques and the curriculum. Other 
research has shown that to be successful in adopt- 
ing innovations, teachers need not only the “big 
picture,” but also details about how they are ex- 
pected to change their practices (Firestone, 1989). 
This may be one important reason why state-level, 
standards-based reform documents that are broad 
in scope and lack details about instructional tech- 
niques are having a limited impact on local school 
district practices in the states that we studied. 

It is notable that other research is revealing 
similar findings. For example, the RAND Cor- 
poration, which is studying the ways in which 
schools are implementing reforms sponsored by 
the New American Schools, has found that 
schools are experiencing difficulties carrying out 
designs that expect teachers to construct their own 
instructional strategies and curriculum. Other 
studies are reaching the same conclusion. (Olson, 
April 30, 1997). 



rather than looking at any possible gains in student 
achievement because state policies, particularly assess- 
ment systems, are not yet fully aligned with the new 
standards in our study states. This means that a cohort 
of students has not yet passed through a thoroughly re- 
aligned education system in our study states. 

When looking at possible influences at the local 
level of standards-based reform, we also considered the 
three kinds of purposes for education standards that were 
mentioned earlier in Chapter One: 

• Regarding the Instructional Purpose : Were local 
educators aware of the state standards and what stu- 
dents statewide are expected to know and be able 
to do at various points in their school career? 

• Regarding the Organizational Purpose : Did local 
educators perceive that the state standards were pro- 
viding an organizational structure that could tie to- 
gether the various and disparate education reforms 
that local school districts are undertaking? 

• Regarding the Philosophical Purpose: Did local 
educators perceive that the state standards were 
pushing them to re-examine their approaches to 
teaching and learning and to renew their focus on 
student achievement? 

The Limited Impact of Standards-based 
Reform on Local Districts, Part I: 

Policies and Actions Are Not, at Present, 
Optimally Designed to Influence Local 
Practices in the States that We Studied 

This section will explore three reasons why state 
actions are having a limited impact on the local dis- 
tricts that we studied. The first reason is that the state ’s 
standards and curriculum frameworks set general and 
broad parameters for the curriculum , whereas the dis- 
tricts may seek more specific and concrete guidance 
on how to improve instructional practices. As a pref- 
ace to this discussion, it is interesting to note that dis- 
trict-level respondents in only one of our study states — 
California — told us that they had found state-generated 
documents helpful to their work. And in California, it 
was not the state standards (as contained in the state 
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curriculum frameworks) that local educators found help- 
ful. The following example will help to illustrate why 
this might be so. 

As we have discussed, California’s curriculum 
frameworks in various subject areas serve as its educa- 
tion standards. These curriculum frameworks lay out 
the broad concepts that students should understand; for 
instance, the Science Framework discusses what science 
is and describes what students of various grades should 
know. 

For example, in response to the question “What is 
matter, and what are its properties?,” students in kin- 
dergarten through grade three should come to under- 
stand that: 

Matter is the name we give to all the stuff in 
our physical world. From stars to dust, from el- 
ephants to fleas, everything is made of the same 
basic building blocks. Although the scale of our 
universe ranges from the very large to the very 
small, all of it is matter. . . . All matter has proper- 
ties that can be observed, defined, and recorded. 
Matter occupies space, it has substance, and we 
can measure its weight.. . All things that we can 
sense directly are constructed of progressively 
smaller things. We use tools like microscopes, tele- 
scopes, or thermometers to perceive things for 
which our senses are poorly adapted or which ex- 
ist beyond the range of our senses (California De- 
partment of Education, 1990). 

The Science Framework concludes with some ob- 
servations about the effective teaching of science, but 
these descriptions are relatively brief, as the curriculum 
frameworks are not intended to be “how to” instruc- 
tional guides for local schools. 

When we questioned our California study districts 
about state documents that have affected local practices, 
our respondents did not cite the state’s education stan- 
dards as laid out in its curriculum frameworks. Rather, 
the people with whom we spoke said that a different set 
of documents (Caught in the Middle , It ’s Elementary! 
and Second to None , all published by the state educa- 
tion department) had an impact on their work. These 
latter three reports describe concrete changes in class- 
room practices and school organization that can improve 







the teaching and learning process. For example, Caught 
in the Middle recommends specific instructional strat- 
egies for middle school students, as illustrated by the 
following guidance given in the text: 

Questioning Strategies Which Encourage the 
Development of a Thoughtful Classroom " 

When teachers rely on questions with short, 
correct answers and call on students with their 
hands raised, they are encouraging recall in 
some students and ignoring others entirely. In 
contrast, teachers should: 

• Ask questions which have a range of ap- 
propriate responses, all of which require 
some explanation of the student's thinking; 

• Wait five to 10 seconds for all students to 
think, and then; 

• Call on students without anyone raising 
hands. 

By doing this, several important purposes 
are accomplished: 

• All students know they are expected to 
think; 

• They are given the time and silence to think; 

• All students must be ready to communicate 
their thoughts. 

California Department of Education, Caught in the 
Middle: Educational Reform for Young Adolescents 
in California Public Schools, 1987 

A final point of interest is that although the three 
reports Caught in the Middle, Second to None, and It's 
Elementary! and the curriculum frameworks are all in- 
tended to support a common education reform agenda 
throughout California, the teachers that we interviewed 
did not perceive any connection between the former and 
latter sets of documents. 

We found a good deal of evidence in our study sites 
that districts and their staff find it easier to take on cur- 
ricular initiatives that include more concrete instruc - 
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tional strategies, rather than trying to take on broader 
student standards and goals that do not explain in some 
detail how these goals can be met. In fact, as should 
become clear in the last part of this chapter, many of 
the reform initiatives undertaken in the districts that we 
studied involved changes in instructional methods more 
than changes in the content of the curriculum. Further, 
the standards-based approaches that have taken hold in 
our study districts (primarily federally and nationally 
supported efforts in mathematics and science) may have 
been adopted more quickly because they come with sug- 
gested instructional methods. 

A second reason for the limited influence of stan- 
dards in our study states is the newness of the stan- 
dards, as well as the fact that some districts have taken 
a cautious attitude as state standards documents have 
been debated at length and have sometimes been re- 
vised or changed. As an example, respondents in the 
two Missouri districts that we visited were aware of the 
state’s Show Me standards and the curriculum reforms 
that they represented, and they predicted that these stan- 
dards would impact local schools. But teachers in one 
district told us that they have taken a “wait and see” 
attitude toward using the Show Me standards because 
these standards have been debated at length across the 
state. 

In Pennsylvania, the development of education stan- 
dards was a particularly controversial process. The state 
developed an “outcomes-based” education system ear- 
lier in the 1990s, but it engendered a great deal of con- 
troversy as segments of the public felt that some out- 
comes were worded vaguely and addressed non-aca- 
demic qualities in students. The outcomes were subse- 
quently revised, but the state is now in the process of 
replacing this system with a set of more rigorous aca- 
demic standards. As of 1996, district officials in our 
case study sites reported a lack of guidance from the 
state and said they were relying instead on national stan- 
dards in developing curricular goals. 

New Mexico’s standards-setting process has also 
been difficult at times. The state originally had devel- 
oped “Competency Frameworks” to help districts re- 
vise curricula in line with the state’s new education stan- 
dards, but districts complained that these frameworks 
were too broad to communicate what students should 



be held accountable for at high school graduation. More 
specific documents are now being prepared and adopted, 
but one New Mexico school district that we studied is 
developing its own school reform initiative because of 
what it perceives as a lack of a consistent direction and 
focus from the state regarding curriculum requirements. 

A third reason for the limited influence of stan- 
dards-based reform is that our study states are not 
taking actions in policy areas that are most relevant 
to local concerns and/or most likely to affect local 
practices. One striking example of a mismatch between 
state actions and local reality is in the area of teacher 
policy. Our study states are concentrating on making 
improvements in the quality of the teaching force, but 
in our study districts, the most pressing issue is teacher 
shortages , especially in special education. When the 
most pressing problem is recruiting enough credentialed 
teachers to staff a school, issues of improving teacher 
quality must, unfortunately, take a back seat. Many of 
the rural and urban districts that we studied struggle to 
maintain a fully credentialed faculty, either because sala- 
ries are low, or turnover is high, or because teachers 
who will teach in rural or urban schools are in short 
supply. The urban and rural districts in this study have 
been forced to request waivers or emergency creden- 
tials in order to staff their programs, and they all had 
teachers and/or administrators who were not fully cre- 
dentialed or did not have the proper credential for the 
position that they were holding. The urban California 
districts in this study regularly hire hundreds of teach- 
ers on emergency certificates each year. The rural dis- 
tricts in Missouri must not only be concerned about 
attracting and keeping appropriately licensed teach- 
ers, but also about the number and types of endorse- 
ments teachers need for their licenses, since the districts 
must use a small staff flexibly from year to year as stu- 
dent needs change. 

The states that we studied have some initiatives un- 
derway to address these problems. For example, New 
Mexico is trying to address statewide teacher shortages 
by increasing teacher salaries. California created a pro- 
gram to reduce the attrition rate of beginning teachers 
by offering the support of mentors, peer discussion 
groups, and performance-based assessment during the 
critical first two years of teaching. This program uses 
on-going assessments that inform and guide the sup- 
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port given to beginning teachers, rather than relying on 
more traditional district evaluations that affect the 
teacher’s employment and credential status. 

But state-level policies and programs can also make 
matters worse. In California, chronic teacher shortages 
have been exacerbated by the class size reduction policy 
that was enacted by the state legislature in the spring of 
1 996. This voluntary program provides funding as an 
incentive to reduce class sizes for kindergarten through 
grade three to no more than twenty students. As the two 



urban districts that we studied reduce class sizes through 
this state incentive program, their biggest worry is 
whether or not they will be able to find enough properly 
credentialed teachers. 

Another important way that states can affect local 
educational practices is through their assessment and 
accountability systems . Such systems are intended to 
monitor school districts’ progress toward meeting state 
requirements and goals. Assessment and accountabil- 
ity systems are powerful because they can hold districts, 



The Influence of a State's Accountability System on Local Districts 



Accountability systems can be powerful tools for 
states to use in influencing local school practices. Such 
systems hold schools responsible for state goals and spell 
out the consequences for success and failure in this ven- 
ture. Yet in interviewing district officials, we found the 
level of awareness of state accountability systems var- 
ied greatly. The factors that influenced this awareness 
were: 

The size of the district . Large districts (such as those in 
California) have greater internal capacity and are less 
dependent on the state for support and guidance in many 
policy areas. In the small, rural study districts of Mis- 
souri, all district personnel and parents knew about the 
state’s accountability system. 

Whether or not the district has its own accountability 
system. Three districts in our study have their own ac- 
countability systems, and as a result they seemed less 
aware of the state system. By far, their own systems, 
which were an active presence every year (rather than 
the state’s three to five year review cycle), overshadow 
the state’s system. On the other hand, the five districts 
without their own accountability systems were more fa- 
miliar with the state’s accountability system. 

The consequences attached to state accountability 
models . If a district is unconcerned about consequences 
for poor performance on state accountability measures, 
it may be less concerned with or interested in the state 
system. Of the four states, California and Pennsylvania 
have theoretically the “lowest stakes” accountability sys- 



tems, meaning that the consequences for not following the 
state’s directions were not perceived as serious. In Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania, personnel outside of the district 
central office were unable to describe the state’s account- 
ability system. 

More pressing, competing issues in the district \ Of the 
eight study districts, three have been grappling with the 
challenges of providing adequate facilities for growing stu- 
dent populations (one in Missouri and two in Pennsylva- 
nia). In the Missouri district that was building a new school, 
personnel were less aware of the state accountability pro- 
cess than was true in the other Missouri district. Likewise, 
district personnel in the two Pennsylvania districts focused 
on facilities development as a more pressing issue than 
the state standards and the state-required strategic plan- 
ning process for local districts. 

The degree to which the district is performing success- 
fully on the state indicators. Of the four study districts 
under accreditation systems (in Missouri and New 
Mexico), one was provisionally accredited. The provision- 
ally accredited district in Missouri was very aware of the 
state’s accountability system and the areas in which the 
district was found deficient, while the other three districts 
were aware of but less focused on the state’s accreditation 
process. 

More than one of the factors above was operating in 
each of the districts that we studied. We believe this ex- 
plains the variation that we found in district awareness of 
state accountability systems. 
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schools, and students up for scrutiny and can make them 
look good or bad to parents and the public, depending 
on how schools and students measure up on state as- 
sessments and on how severe the consequences are for 
poor performance. At the time of this investigation, none 
of the states in our study had finished changing its ac- 
countability system so that the schools would be fully 
responsible for meeting the new standards that states 
have set for student achievement. In places where 
schools are held responsible by the means of older tests 
that are not aligned with the new standards, educators 
will work with an eye to doing well on the older tests — 
and not on meeting the new state standards. 

For example, at the time of this study, one Mis- 
souri district had received a poor accreditation rating 
from the state, in part because of low student scores on 
a statewide assessment that was not yet aligned to the 
state’s new standards. In that district, the older state- 
wide assessment was seen as driving curriculum reform 
to a greater extent than the state’s Show Me standards. 
District officials were directing teachers to intensify their 
instruction in the areas in which students did poorly, 
and this work was to be completed before the district 
focused on incorporating the new state education stan- 
dards into the local curriculum. 

In summary, standards-based reform, in its current 
phase of evolution, is having a limited effect on local 
practices in the states that we studied. 

The Limited Impact of Standards-based 
Reform on Local Districts, Part II: 

The Local Districts We Studied Respond to 
Their Own Pressures and Priorities 

The school districts that we studied are working to 
improve their educational programs with one eye on state 
requirements and priorities, and the other firmly fixed 
on their most pressing and immediate local concerns. 
Our study districts are adopting a range of new educa- 
tional approaches for different reasons, which often in- 
clude some combination of the following: 

• Districts may have been able to raise outside fund- 
ing that dictates that they adopt a particular ap- 
proach to teaching and learning. 



• The state-level standards-based reform is relatively 
new and is still being developed, whereas other 
kinds or waves of education reform have been 
around longer and are having a more significant 
influence on local practice. 

• A particular educational improvement strategy 
comes with concrete — and sometimes prepack- 
aged — instructions for improving instruction and 
the curriculum, meaning that schools can readily 
pick up and use. 

• A strategy for improving curriculum and instruc- 
tion is well suited to supporting learning for a di- 
verse student population. 

Thus, the programs that the study districts are 
adopting may match up with state-level education pri- 
orities, but these programs are often adopted indepen- 
dently of this consideration. 

As we consider what kinds of reforms the schools 
that we studied are undertaking, it is important to no- 
tice that these are primarily /oca//y-initiated reforms. 
Even when these schools have responded to state-initi- 
ated reforms (as in the case of some of the school-to- 
work initiatives that will be described), they are state- 
initiated reforms other than standards-based reform. A 
second point to notice is how these reforms help schools 
to serve diverse student populations with different learn- 
ing styles and goals. 

At the elementary level, some of the districts that 
we studied were undertaking reforms that emphasize 
“developmentally appropriate” practices that are de- 
signed to match and build upon the ways that children 
actually learn and develop. In addition, the elementary 
schools in both of the Missouri districts that we studied 
have been influenced by the Accelerated Schools move- 
ment, which was developed as a way to promote aca- 
demic excellence among disadvantaged students. Shared 
responsibility and decision making among school staff, 
students, parents, and the community are big parts of 
this model. An elementary school in one Missouri dis- 
trict received a state grant to create an Accelerated 
School several years ago. The other district has applied 
for an Accelerated School grant for one of its elemen- 
tary schools. 
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In California, both of our study districts have un- 
dertaken literacy initiatives to intensify reading instruc- 
tion in the early grades. Also, one of the New Mexico 
districts we visited is focusing its development of a new 
performance-based curriculum on kindergarten through 
grade three, where they feel the impact of improved in- 
struction would be the greatest. 

At the middle and junior high school level, sev- 
eral of the districts we visited have organized their 
grade levels and curriculum around the “middle school 
concept,” which organizes students and teachers into 
teams and integrates the curriculum into overarching 
themes, offering students the opportunity to actively 
explore different subjects in greater depth. For ex- 
ample, the idea of organizing students into teams has 
dominated one New Mexico district’s middle school 
reform. A group of approximately 100 students is as- 
signed in four teams to four teachers for all of their 
academic classes. One Missouri district has opened a 
new middle school that offers a wide variety of mini- 
units or “exploratory wheels” on a quarterly basis to 
expose students to subject areas that can be taken as 
full -year courses in the eighth grade. And one Penn- 
sylvania district that we studied is adopting a middle 
school model, while the other study district has com- 
pleted the process and emphasizes higher-level think- 
ing skills (such as critical thinking, analysis, and syn- 
thesis), cooperative learning, less reliance on lectures, 
and more active student learning. This approach was 
developed to make schooling more personal, engag- 
ing, and challenging for “middle level” students and 
is specifically designed to respond to the needs of dif- 
ferent kinds of learners. 

Finally, at the high school level, most of the dis- 
tricts we visited were focusing their curriculum and in- 
structional efforts around school-to- work or related tech- 
nical preparation objectives. Several of the districts we 
visited were restructuring their secondary instruction 
around the concept of “block scheduling,” which allows 
students more time to study subjects actively and in 
greater depth and embraces a greater variety of student 
learning styles and interests. For example, both of the 
Pennsylvania districts that we visited were starting to 
use block scheduling in the 1 996-97 school year, one 
Missouri district was considering block scheduling in 
1996, and individual high schools in both California 



The Transition from School to Work 

Improving the transition from school to work 
has been a major focus for the reform of secondary 
schools in the districts that we visited. For example, 
one New Mexico district has: 

• Restructured its entire secondary curriculum 
to reflect school-to-work principles; 

• Worked with businesses to identity occupa- 
tional skills; 

• Eliminated the “general track” for non-college 
bound students and instead established four ca- 
reer clusters from which students can choose 
in ninth grade; 

• Created technical preparation labs in the 
middle school to introduce the career clus- 
ters; 

• Developed academies for two of the career clus- 
ters and linked them with relevant employers 
in the community; and 

• Developed career apprenticeships in the com- 
munity. 



districts had adopted block scheduling. One of the New 
Mexico districts that we visited has recently gone to 
block scheduling, and staff recognize that this form of 
instruction requires changes such as less time spent with 
teacher lectures and more time devoted to student hands- 
on activities. 

But among the rich variety of general education re- 
forms that we observed in local districts, we were most 
struck by the extent to which schools are offering high 
school programs to link students with and prepare them 
for the world of work. These kinds of reforms support 
students with a diverse set of goals, interests, and skills. 
The strong influence of school-to-work principles is sig- 
nificant because there has been limited coordination be- 
tween the school-to-work reform movement (and the 
ideas that underline this initiative) and standards-based 
reform (Center for Policy Research on the Impact of 
General and Special Education Reform, State Educa- 
tion Reform, 1996). 
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The districts we visited consistently talked about 
restructuring their secondary curricula around school- 
to-work objectives, for the most part in response to ei- 
ther federal or state initiatives. For example. New 
Mexico has had a strong state-level school-to-work tra- 
dition, and the high schools in the districts we visited 
have restructured or are restructuring their curriculum 
according to school-to-work principles. One district has 
partnered with a local community college to develop 
performance standards that align the high school and 
the community college curricula. 

Missouri has established an “A+ School Program” 
that requires participating secondary schools to adopt 
many school-to-work concepts. One of our Missouri 
study districts has applied for an A+ grant, and the other 
district has been creating a technical preparation pro- 
gram in its high school over the past three years. The 
high school is offering applied academic courses, pro- 
viding work force experience, and creating relationships 
with a local junior college so that some of the high school 
classes will be considered for college credit. In addi- 
tion, the high school is working with the regional voca- 
tional technical high school to develop other ways to 
infuse school-to-work principles into the program. 

One California district has begun a PATHS pro- 
gram at the secondary level. As a part of this program, 
students will earn a certificate of initial mastery in tenth 
grade to certify their ability to either complete college- 
level work or enter the job market. Then, in the 1 1th or 
12th grade, they will select a “career path” and will be 
encouraged to follow it through to high school gradua- 
tion. Through the career path, the student will learn about 
and actually receive hands-on job experience in a par- 
ticular field. Upon completion of the path, students 
should be able to get a job in the field, go on to post- 
secondary technical training, or apply to a college or 
university. 

Both Pennsylvania districts have been heavily in- 
fluenced by technical preparation programs in neigh- 
boring districts. Consequently, their high school cur- 
ricula are already beginning to incorporate many of the 
aspects encouraged by school-to-work proponents: the 
integration of academic and applied curricula; middle 
school career counseling; and career course work clus- 
ters beginning before the 12th grade. 
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What we have just described are the kinds of re- 
forms that our local study districts are adopting. Again, 
it does not appear that these local initiatives have been 
stimulated by new state standards and standards-based 
reform. Rather, these district initiatives are based on 
established and concrete approaches to improving cur- 
riculum and instruction at various grade levels. 

In looking across the reforms that have just been 
described, it is important to underline the fact that our 
study districts are adopting approaches that are per- 
ceived to be well suited to supporting diverse popula- 
tions of learners, including students with disabilities. 
From the “hands-on” and group activities for younger 
learners, to a more challenging and personal middle school 
environment, to the “school-to-work” programs at the 
high school level, these reforms are designed to support 
students who have different interests and who learn in 
different ways and at different speeds. For example: 

• Staff members from the Pennsylvania district that is 
adopting more developmentally appropriate practices 
for younger children reported that the hands-on and 
group activities are more appropriate for students 
with disabilities than more traditional approaches. 

• Staff from one of our New Mexico districts reported 
success in integrating students with disabilities into 
their middle school teams. 

• One Missouri district told us that they have mod- 
eled their school-to-work job shadowing program 
after their already-existing special education job 
shadowing program. 

In this context, it is also important to stress that the 
kinds of educational programs that are being provided 
for students with disabilities in our study districts are 
highly dependent on local decisions about reforms in 
curriculum and instruction. The school districts that we 
studied are often making their own decisions about 
which kinds of reforms to undertake — reforms that may 
or may not match up with state priorities and standards. 
This causes a great deal of variability in local practices, 
particularly as it relates to educational programs for stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

* * * 
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Throughout this chapter we have examined the in- 
teraction between state-level standards-based reform 
and local district practices and priorities in our study 
states. First, we looked at reasons why standards-based 
reform, as it is presently carried out by the states that 
we studied, is having a limited impact on local class- 
rooms in our study districts. Then we turned to the kind 
of educational reforms that our study districts are adopt- 
ing. These reforms include concrete initiatives at various 
grade levels designed to improve curriculum and instruc- 



tion (with an emphasis on instruction) and, at the same 
time, better serve a more diverse student population. 

We have also noted that the gap between state-level 
standards-based reform and local reform initiatives is 
characterized by a great deal of variability in our study 
states. This is particularly true when one examines lo- 
cal educational programs for students with disabilities, 
which is a subject that we will explore in greater depth 
in the next chapter. 
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Chapter III. Variability and Innovation in 
the Educational Programs for Students with 
Disabilities 



The preceding chapter discussed the gaps between 
state-generated standards-based reform and local inno- 
vations in education. These disconnections between state 
intentions and local actions causes variability and some- 
times even an element of chaos in the general education 
enterprise. However, the variability surrounding the 
education of students with disabilities is particularly 
acute . Since students with disabilities have generally 
been inadequately considered in standards-based reform 
(Center for Policy Research of the Impact of General 
and Special Education Reform, What Will It Take?, 
1996), and since programs to include special education 
students in general education classrooms are generally 
defined and carried out locally in our study districts, 
programs for students with disabilities vary from dis- 
trict to district, and even from school to school. 

In this chapter, we will examine the variability in 
our study districts’ educational practices as it relates to: 

• Local definitions of inclusion; 

• Policies for including students with low-prevalence 
and high-prevalence disabilities in general educa- 
tion classrooms; 

• Including students with disabilities in standards- 
based curriculum reforms; 

• The interplay among assessment, accountability, 
and students with disabilities; 

• The grading of students with disabilities; 

• High school graduation standards for students with 
disabilities; and 

• Services to students with disabilities in schools that 
are experimenting with site-based management. 



But before considering these variabilities, it is im- 
portant to emphasize that our study districts are also 
changing the way they deliver services to students with 
disabilities and are engaged in an impressive amount of 
work to meet the needs of all students, including stu- 
dents with disabilities, in the general education class- 
room. This movement is part of a quiet, low profile, but 
major shift in providing assistance. The states and lo- 
cal districts that we studied are moving away from de- 
fining the services that students need by a placement 
category (for example, a student with disabilities in need 
of a resource room or a special day class) or by federal 
program (for example, a student who needs Title I re- 
mediation services or bilingual education). 

As we visited schools, it was impressive to observe 
the diligence and creativity with which they strive to 
meet the diverse needs of students in their regular class- 
rooms. We found that there are “quiet revolutions” oc- 
curring as districts find cost effective ways to better 
deliver services to the students who need them. Dis- 
tricts that we studied are reaching out in many direc- 
tions as they strive to improve their educational prac- 
tices and adopt the following kinds of approaches: 

• Inclusionary models are being developed to meet a 
diversity of student needs in the general education 
classroom. “Inclusion” is the practice of delivering 
a student’s special education services in the gen- 
eral education classroom, rather than removing the 
student from the classroom for special instruction. 

• In special education, cross-categorical programs 
have been designed to meet the common needs of 
students with individual education plans (IEPs), re- 
gardless of their disability label. 
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What Is an IEP? 

In 1974, Congress passed The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act , which guaran- 
teed that children with disabilities could no longer 
be denied a free, appropriate education. As a part 
of this law, each student receiving special educa- 
tion services must have an individualized educa- 
tion plan (better known as an CEP) that sets goals 
for the student and describes what kind of sup- 
port services that student will receive. The DEP 
must be developed by a committee composed of 
at least the child’s teacher, the parent, a repre- 
sentative of the local school district, and, when 
appropriate, the student. 



• Services to special and general education students 
are being delivered non-categorically ; which means 
that a variety of categorical programs, such as Title 
I, bilingual education, migrant education, and spe- 
cial education, are being coordinated and used to 
meet common student needs. 

This shift in service delivery is primarily a phenom- 
enon at the local level in our study states. In fact, much 
of the activity in our study districts predates any state 
initiatives. There are a number of reasons for this. For 
example, one Missouri district adopted cross-categori- 
cal programming to solve a chronic shortage of special 
education teachers. In that district, students with dis- 
abilities are grouped cross-categorically for instruction 
in particular subject areas. Every teacher is certified to 
teach cross-categorically and to teach every disability. 

In other districts that we studied, district officials 
have undergone a philosophical shift and now believe 
that students with and without disabilities have many 
of the same learning needs. In addition, some districts 
feel that they can better serve all students who are at 
risk of school failure through a non-categorical program. 
For example, one California district with an increas- 
ingly diverse student population has consolidated its cat- 
egorical programs into a school-wide approach to meet- 
ing the needs of all students. Instead of writing separate 
plans for programs such as special education or Title I, 
schools write a single plan that describes all of the sup- 
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ports and services in that school and how they are go- 
ing to meet the needs of all students. 

In the other California district, all of the special edu- 
cation teachers at one high school are responsible for 
all of the students with disabilities. Special education 
teachers divide up the curriculum and provide support 
in different curricular areas rather than providing sup- 
port across the curriculum to particular students. The 
program is divided by subject matter rather than by stu- 
dent, much as the regular high school program is. 

Both of the New Mexico school districts that we stud- 
ied are developing innovative service delivery systems. 



Although our study states are undertaking some 
initiatives to reduce the number of students who are 
inappropriately referred to special education, most of 
the work on this issue occurs at the local level. We 
found that the districts that we studied often shared 
the same reasons for embarking on these reforms: 

• To improve their “hit” rate . Our study districts 
are seeking to improve their ability to accurately 
identify only those students who need special edu- 
cation services. 

• To reduce the over-identification of students of 
color. In many communities, the percentage of stu- 
dents of color identified for special education ser- 
vices is significantly higher than their representa- 
tion in the population would warrant. 

• To contain costs. If a district is over-identifying 
students for special education services, then it has 
a financial as well as a programmatic reason to 
improve its “hit” rate. 

• To sever the link between eligibility and account- 
ability . As states and districts encourage schools 
to include all students in statewide assessments, 
districts are realizing that identifying a student 
for special education does not remove that stu- 
dent from the district’s “accountability pool.” 

• In response to monitoring. Some districts that we 
studied have been criticized during state monitor- 
ing visits for over-identifying students with cer- 
tain disabilities. 
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For example, one district has moved away from ser- 
vices based on categorical programs to services based 
on what individual students need, and staffing patterns 
have changed accordingly. 

The districts that we visited are also trying to pre- 
vent special education placement for students who may 
not need it Our study districts — primarily in response 
to the spiraling costs of special education and concerns 
that too many students, particularly students of color, 
are being identified for special education — are trying to 
improve many of the processes that surround the iden- 
tification of a student for special education services. 
Before formally referring a student for special educa- 
tion evaluation, many educators are now advocating that 
schools exhaust all other possible options to support 
the student in the general classroom. To reduce inap- 
propriate referrals, our study districts have taken on the 
same three general approaches: 

• Pre-referral strategies. One way to prevent stu- 
dents from being unnecessarily referred to special 
education is to help teachers to provide early assis- 
tance and increase their skills in dealing with more 
difficult-to-teach children. For example, one Mis- 
souri district uses “alternative intervention teams” 
of general and special education teachers who work 
together to solve problems and create strategies to 
meet the needs of students who are having prob- 
lems at school. 

One California district holds “at-risk” conferences 
as a pre-referral strategy. During the conference, 
teachers can identify up to five students about whom 
they are concerned for any variety of reasons, such 
as attendance, medical problems, behavior, or aca- 
demics. During the conference, staff discuss the stu- 
dents and brainstorm strategies to help. An action 
plan is developed and carried out for each child as 
a result of the conference. Only after this avenue is 
exhausted are students recommended for special 
education evaluation. 

• Early, intensified instruction in elementary grades, 
particularly in the area of reading. Many children 
are first referred to special education when they have 
difficulty learning to read or cannot read by the end 
of third grade. Therefore, literacy goals and other 



attempts to intensify early instruction are promi- 
nently featured in many of the districts that we vis- 
ited. For example, the California districts believe 
that their intensive early literacy efforts will reduce 
the numbers of students referred to special educa- 
tion. In addition, one California district has ex- 
panded its focus on reading as a way to address the 
over-identification of African-American males in 
self-contained special day classes for students with 
learning disabilities. This program identifies stu- 
dents who were referred to special education as a 
result of a reading deficiency and provides them 
with intensive reading instruction during the sum- 
mer as a way of moving them beyond the special 
day class. The district has targeted boys who are 
leaving elementary school so that the remediation 
might adjust their placement from a self-contained 
classroom to a resource room level of service as 
they enter middle school. 

• Improved training for diagnosticians. Children 
with limited English skills can be identified for spe- 
cial education simply because diagnosticians are un- 
able to separate a child’s trouble with English from 
the existence of a learning disability. New Mexico, 
therefore, is developing training programs for bi- 
lingual diagnosticians and has distance learning 
programs for diagnosticians already in the field. One 
of the New Mexico districts we studied is also at- 
tempting to develop specific and reliable assess- 
ment techniques for non-English speaking students 
by pairing speech therapists and bilingual diagnos- 
ticians to assess students for special education eli- 
gibility. In addition, one California district is pro- 
viding extensive training to school psychologists 
in order to reduce the number of inappropriate re- 
ferrals to special education due to language or cul- 
tural differences between students and the psycholo- 
gists who test them. 

Now that we have discussed some of the innova- 
tive services that our study districts are delivering, we 
will turn back to the issue of variability in local educa- 
tion programs for students with disabilities. 
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Variability in the Education of Students 
with Disabilities: Definitions of Inclusion 

A national movement toward inclusionary programs 
for students with disabilities has grown in recent years. 

In general, inclusionary programs strive to provide ser- 
vices to students in their general education classrooms, 
although definitions of “inclusion” vary, as we will see. 

Ironically, although many officials in our study 
states discussed a variety of efforts that were related to 
inclusion, only one of these states. New Mexico, has a 
specific policy supporting inclusion. In 1991, New 
Mexico’s state superintendent of public instruction is- 
sued an administrative policy promoting full inclusion, 
but it was issued as a “value statement rather than a 
regulation or mandate.” The policy directs state educa- 
tion personnel to “support, encourage, and facilitate 
emerging local practices and creative utilization of re- 
sources which address the full inclusion of all children 
in the local school and community.” 

But none of the states that we studied has a formal 
policy that would lay out and define inclusionary prac- 
tices. As a result, there is a great deal of variability in 
how inclusion is defined among districts and among 
schools within districts. For instance: 

• One Missouri district defines “inclusion” as stu- 
dents with disabilities attending the class they would 
attend if they did not have a disability, with in-class 
supports. In the other Missouri district, students 
who receive instruction in the general education 
class for most of the day, but who are pulled out for 
special instruction, are considered by teachers as 
“included.” 

• One California district uses learning resource spe- 
cialists to support students with high-prevalence 
disabilities (such as learning disabilities and mild 
mental retardation) in the general classroom, but 
that practice is not considered inclusion. Inclusion 
is defined as serving students with low-prevalence 
disabilities, particularly severe cognitive disabili- 
ties, in the general classroom. 

Our study districts also differ in how general and 
special education teachers and other staff work in sup- 
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Who's in Special Education? 

According to the 18th Annual Report to Congress 
on the Implementation of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Act, approximately 12% of elementary and 
secondary school students received special education 
services. The approximate breakdown, by category, 
of students placed in special education is as follows: 



Specific Learning Disabilities 5 1 % 

Speech or Language Impairments 2 1 % 

Mental Retardation 12% 

Serious Emotional Disturbance 9% 

Hearing, Visual, Orthopedic, or 7% 

other Health Impairments 



Special education students spend their school days: 



In a regular classroom 


43% 


In a resource room 


30% 


In a separate classroom in 




a regular school building 


23% 


In a separate facility 


4% 



The school districts that we studied often have 
different policies for students with low-prevalence and 
high-prevalence disabilities. “High-prevalence dis- 
abilities” are generally defined as learning disabili- 
ties and speech or language impairments. These two 
disability categories make up about 72% of all stu- 
dents in special education. The rest of the disability 
categories comprise the “low-prevalence disability” 
groups. 



port of inclusive programs, reflecting different ideas 
about what inclusion is: 

• In one Missouri district, any student with a low- 
prevalence, cognitive disability has a full-time para- 
educator in the general classroom who works with 
just that student. In the other Missouri district, para- 
educators work in inclusive classrooms to support 
the class as a whole. 

• One Pennsylvania district uses separate resource 
rooms at the elementary level to provide special 
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services to students with disabilities. At the middle 
school level, general and special education teach- 
ers co-teach all students in the same classroom. The 
other Pennsylvania district uses a co-teaching ap- 
proach in elementary schools, and it is developing 
a similar system for junior high school students. 
Both districts consider all of these students as “in- 
cluded.” 

• The inclusion programs in the two New Mexico dis- 
tricts that we visited looked very different within 
and between the districts. For example, one district 
considered a range of service delivery options as 
inclusive, from self-contained classrooms for sec- 
ondary students with severe disabilities in their 
home school, to middle schools using their special 
education teachers to reduce class size by becom- 
ing part of teams serving both regular and special 
education students. The other district also defines 
inclusion as offering a variety of placement and ser- 
vice options with an emphasis on providing the least 
restrictive environment that the district considers 
appropriate to individual students with disabilities. 

Students with disabilities may or may not attend 
their neighborhood school: 

• One Missouri and one New Mexico school district 
define inclusion as, in part, attending the school the 
student would have attended if the student did not 
have a disability. 

• In other districts, included students attend a school 
that has an inclusive schooling program. For ex- 
ample, one Pennsylvania district designates differ- 
ent elementary schools to provide special educa- 
tion services for specific low-incidence disabilities 
or using different service delivery models. Parents 
who want an inclusive program would not neces- 
sarily be able to send their children to the neigh- 
borhood school, but rather to the school that offers 
inclusion. 

• One California district provides inclusive programs 
if the parent requests it. The district then works with 
the parent to find an appropriate school, which may 
or may not be the student’s neighborhood school, 
based on student needs, transportation, and space 



availability. In the other California district, one high 
school has become known for its inclusive educa- 
tion program. Because California parents may 
choose among schools within a district, many par- 
ents have chosen to send their children with dis- 
abilities to this school. 

Students with disabilities may or may not receive 
truly inclusive services, depending upon their grade 
level: 

• In one Missouri district and one California district, 
students at all levels of the system — elementary, 
middle, and high school — are found in inclusive 
programs. 

• On the other hand, inclusion is more common at 
the elementary school level in the other Missouri 
and California districts, as well as in the New 
Mexico and Pennsylvania districts that we visited. 
Some district officials attributed this grade level dif- 
ference to fact that districts have introduced inclu- 
sion gradually, starting with the early grades and 
then moving upward through the school system. 

Finally, our study districts differ in the pervasive- 
ness of inclusion throughout the district: 

• In one small, rural Missouri district, every school 
has inclusive programs. 

• In the California district that only responds to pa- 
rental requests for inclusion, and which defines in- 
clusion as students with severe cognitive disabili- 
ties receiving support in the general classroom, 
fewer than five percent of these students are in- 
cluded. Each new attempt at inclusion requires 
school-wide planning. 

• In the New Mexico and Pennsylvania districts that 
offer inclusion programs primarily at the elemen- 
tary school level, fewer older students with disabili- 
ties are in general education classrooms. 

• In the Pennsylvania district that designates certain 
schools to provide specific special education ser- 
vices, the spread of inclusion programs across 
schools is uneven. 
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From this data, one can see that many of the dis- 
tricts that we studied are actively providing inclusionaiy 
programs, but they have the flexibility to define for 
themselves what “inclusion” means. 

Variability in the Policies for Including 
Students with High-Prevalence and Low- 
Prevalence Disabilities in General 
Education Classrooms 

Overall, when it comes to inclusion, the districts 
that we studied have separate — although generally in- 
formal — rules for students with high-prevalence dis- 
abilities (such as learning disabilities and mild mental 
retardation) and low-prevalence disabilities (such as 
severe cognitive disabilities or deafness or blindness). 
Our study districts tend to follow these rules rather 
strictly, which can work to the detriment of individual 
students. But parents who are well connected to schools 
and know how to make the rules work for them are more 
likely to obtain the kind of program for their child that 
they want. Less well-connected parents and their chil- 
dren can suffer under such systems. 

Among the districts we studied, students with high- 
prevalence disabilities were more likely to be targeted 
for inclusion. In one Missouri district, students in the 
low-prevalence categories are included on a individual 
basis, based on parental request, although the district 
describes its “cross-categorical” program for students 
with high-prevalence disabilities as inclusive. In one 
California district, all learning disabled students were 
returned to their home school in a district-wide move to 
create more inclusion programs, although students with 
low-prevalence disabilities may still be attending dis- 
ability cluster programs. By contrast, the Pennsylva- 
nia and New Mexico districts that we visited served 
students with low and high-incidence disabilities 
through a variety of service delivery models, including 
inclusion. 

Our study districts also differ in the ways students 
with disabilities get into inclusive programs. In some 
districts, the school suggests inclusion as an option for 
students. This method of selection leads to a more eq- 
uitable distribution across race and socioeconomic lines 
of students who are included. 
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In other districts that we studied, students whose 
parents requested inclusion were primarily the students 
who received these programs. This method of selection 
generally favors students whose parents are well con- 
nected to the school and know how to negotiate the sys- 
tem. In one California study district, this works against 
families of color who have children with low-prevalence 
disabilities. In 1995, while students of color comprised 
65 percent of the total school population, they repre- 
sented only 37 percent of the students with low-preva- 
lence disabilities who were served through inclusive 
programs. 

Variability in Including Students with 
Disabilities in Standards-based 
Curriculum Reforms 

Over the last 25 years, the curriculum for students 
with disabilities has changed dramatically. Prior to 1974 
and The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(now called the Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act), students with disabilities usually had their 
own separate educational program, if they went to school 
at all. Although federal laws after 1974 required that 
students with disabilities receive the same basic cur- 
riculum as other students, many districts still maintained 
separate curricula and service delivery systems for spe- 
cial education students. As a result, advocates have re- 
cently worked to ensure that more students with dis- 
abilities have access to the general curriculum. 

Now, with the standards-based reform movement, 
all students are being asked to go beyond the attain- 
ment of basic skills, and this is supported at the federal 
level. In June of 1997, the Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Education Act (IDEA, P L. 105-17) was reautho- 
rized and amended in a number of ways. One of these 
changes specifically addresses the access of students 
with disabilities to the general education curriculum. A 
special education student’s IEP must include an evalu- 
ation of the student’s academic performance and how 
the student’s disability affects his or her progress in the 
general education curriculum. IEPs must also include 
measurable annual goals, including benchmarks or 
short-term objectives that enable the student to partici- 
pate in the general education curriculum. 
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Further, IDEA now requires that states establish 
goals for the performance of children with disabilities 
that “are consistent, to the maximum extent appropri- 
ate, with other goals and standards for children estab- 
lished by the State ” States must also establish perfor- 
mance indicators to assess the progress of students with 
disabilities toward meeting state goals including, at a 
minimum, performance on assessments, drop-out rates, 
and graduation rates. Finally, states must report to the 
federal government and the public every two years on 
the progress of children with disabilities toward meet- 
ing state goals. 

These new federal requirements will obviously im- 
pact state and district programs in the future. States and 
school districts will be required to consider more care- 
fully how students with disabilities can be accommo- 
dated in a curriculum based on higher standards. Ques- 
tions that have thus far received scant attention, such as 
how the new state standards for education apply to stu- 
dents with disabilities, will need to be examined much 
more closely. 

In this context, it is interesting to examine how our 
case study sites have dealt, to this point, with the idea 
of including students with disabilities in standards-based 
reform. We were struck by several issues in this regard. 
For example, the districts that we studied appear to be 
having more difficulty thinking about how to include 
students with disabilities in new standards-based cur- 
riculum frameworks than in some of the other initia- 



In one California district, teachers in el- 
ementary special education classes use the gen- 
eral education curriculum as the overall frame- 
work and then make adaptations. Thus, their 
time lines are different for teaching certain por- 
tions of the curriculum, and their criteria for 
what constitutes “A” level work is different. Dis- 
trict officials note that “a lot of those [special 
education] teachers are wanting their classroom 
to look more like an academic environment than 
a therapeutic environment. We see more books, 
and more academic kinds of things, even in 
classes that traditionally serve a very low func- 
tioning population.” 
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tives with which the districts are involved. This may be 
because the standards raise specific (and often unan- 
swered) questions about how to accommodate students 
with disabilities and our study districts have thus far 
received little guidance about this issue. 

As was discussed in the last chapter, most of the 
districts we visited were not far enough along in creat- 
ing a standards-based curriculum to have completely 
dealt with the implications of including students with 
disabilities. And, as with inclusion policies, districts tend 
to address this issue differently for students with high- 
prevalence and low-prevalence disabilities. Both of the 
Missouri districts we visited are assuming that most of 
the students, except for those that are significantly 
cognitively impaired, will work with the state’s Show 
Me standards. However, neither district had specifically 
discussed how students with disabilities gain access 
to the curriculum, whether or not the standards are ap- 
propriate for all students with IEPs, and what accom- 
modations might need to be made for students with 
disabilities. 

Two of the other districts we studied (one in Penn- 
sylvania and one in New Mexico) assumed that under a 
standards-based curriculum, students with disabilities 
would work with the same curriculum as general edu- 
cation students, but the delivery system would continue 
to be different. On the other hand, two districts further 
along in implementing standards-based reforms (again, 
one in Pennsylvania and one in New Mexico), had taken 
steps to include special education staff on curriculum 
development committees. However, the staff from the 
New Mexico district that is developing its own perfor- 
mance-based curriculum admitted that they were not sure 
how their newly developed high school exit standards 
will apply to students with disabilities. 

Our study districts are also grappling (sometimes 
separately) with how to include students with severe 
disabilities in standards-based curricula. The districts 
that we studied are considering the development of cur- 
ricular adaptations or curriculum accommodations, but 
they have not systematically addressed this popula- 
tion as it relates to the new standards. In fact, Mis- 
souri state officials told us that they are receiving an 
increasing number of requests from districts for cur- 
ricular adaptations. 
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In summary, the states and the local districts that 
we studied have not progressed very far in thinking about 
standards-based reform and its implications for students 
with disabilities. It is important to note, however, that 
in the absence of state guidance, the districts that we 
studied are individually determining who will be “in” 
the basic curriculum and who is “out.” 

Variability in the Interplay among 
Assessment, Accountability, and Students 
with Disabilities 

As states change their assessment and accountabil- 
ity systems as part of standards-based reform and look 
more closely at student achievement, advocates have 
pushed to make sure that students with disabilities are 
part of any new assessment and accountability systems. 
People want to know how well schools are educating 
students with disabilities, how these students’ test scores 
compare with the scores of peers without disabilities, 
and whether schools are helping students with disabili- 
ties to achieve high standards. 

Again, the reauthorization of IDEA in 1 997 has ad- 
dressed the issue of assessment and will affect future 
state and local practices. IDEA now requires that chil- 
dren with disabilities participate in state- and district- 
wide assessment programs, with appropriate accommo- 
dations where necessary. States and districts must also 
develop guidelines for the participation of students with 
disabilities in alternate assessments, when these are 
appropriate. Further, states must publicly disclose the 
number of students with disabilities participating in the 
regular assessment and the number taking an alterna- 
tive assessment. Finally, starting July 1, 1998, states 
must report how well students with disabilities are per- 
forming on regular assessments, and by July 1, 2000, 
how well they perform on alternative assessments. 

To this point, while written state policies have gen- 
erally encouraged the participation of students with dis- 
abilities in statewide assessments, they have also allowed 
districts considerable leeway in this matter. Exclusion 
guidelines for students with disabilities have tradition- 
ally been fairly broad. Although our study districts con- 
sider several factors in determining whether a student 
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Assessment and Students 
with Disabilities 

As the public continues to demand increased 
accountability from its schools, and as school ad- 
ministrators and policymakers increase their use of 
performance and outcome data for decision-mak- 
ing, people are paying more attention to who gets 
tested, what kinds of tests are used, and what the 
test results mean. These issues can have special sig- 
nificance for students with disabilities, especially 
since these students have frequently been left out of 
statewide assessments in the past. 

Today, state policies generally encourage the 
participation of students with disabilities in one of 
three ways: 

• Students with disabilities take the state assess- 
ment in the same form and fashion that other 
students do, without accommodations ; 

• Students with disabilities take the state assess- 
ment, but in a different way, with accommoda- 
tions . These accommodations typically must be 
described in a student’ s IEP and are generally 
the same accommodations made for instruc- 
tional purposes. Accommodations can include 
taking untimed tests, large print or braille tests, 
teachers paraphrasing the test instructions, or 
teachers reading parts of the tests to students; or 

• Students with disabilities take a different, or 
alternative , assessment. Again, the need for an 
alternative assessment is generally noted in the 
student’s IEP. By using an alternative assess- 
ment, even students with severe disabilities are 
able to be tested and hence included in the 
state’s accountability system. But to date, only 
the state of Kentucky has developed an assess- 
ment of this kind. 



with disabilities should participate in a statewide as- 
sessment, most districts leave this decision to the IEP 
team. In all four states that we studied, any student with 
an IEP has the potential to be excluded if the IEP team 
determines that this should be done. 
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One California district is working to ensure that 
students with disabilities are included in the dis- 
trict assessments because there is a sentiment that 
excluding these students sends a message to teach- 
ers and principals that they are not responsible for 
the performance of students with disabilities in their 
school — even when the students spend most of the 
day in the general education class. 



Given these broad policies, the numbers of students 
with IEPs that are excluded from state assessments var- 
ies considerably from district to district and even from 
school to school in our study states. Some study dis- 
tricts have a strong philosophy of testing all children 
possible, while others exclude a large proportion of stu- 
dents with disabilities because they fear that those stu- 
dents will bring down their district or school mean test 
scores. 

For example, students with disabilities in both Mis- 
souri districts were included in the state assessment, 
unless otherwise noted in their IEPs, as is required by 
state and district policy However, respondents in one 
district reported that only 50 percent of the students with 
IEPs actually took the test. In the other Missouri dis- 
trict, some of the teachers reported that they automati- 
cally administer the state test with “blanket” accommo- 
dations for all students in the special education class — 
whether this accommodation is needed (or indicated on 
the IEP) or not. By contrast, one Pennsylvania district 
reported that they included every student who received 
instruction in the regular classroom in the statewide 
assessment. 

When considering whether or not to include stu- 
dents with disabilities in the state assessment, officials 
in our study districts have been influenced by the way 
their scores are reported. For instance, states that 
strongly encourage all students to be included in the 
assessment, and also disaggregate student scores by IEP 
status, have been more likely to influence districts to 
include students with disabilities in the assessments. Dis- 
aggregated scores allow a district to report the scores 
of students with disabilities separately — meaning that 
if these scores will lower the district’s average scores, 
this phenomena can be explained. 

• *; - 
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In Missouri, districts are not required to report the 
scores of students with IEPs who take a modified ver- 
sion of the state assessment. The state will, however, 
disaggregate test data by student factors (such as IEP 
status) if a district requests this. But only one district 
that we studied has taken advantage of the state’s offer 
to disaggregate district scores by IEP status. This dis- 



Problems with Disaggregation of Data 

Some of the districts that we studied have been reluc- 
tant to have students with disabilities take state assess- 
ment tests. A major reason is the fear that these students ’ 
scores will be low and bring the district average scores 
down. This has become more of a factor as states have 
increasingly held districts responsible for student scores 
on state tests. 

Disaggregating data is theoretically a solution. Test 
scores for students with disabilities — or for students who 
do not speak English well — could be reported separately 
to the state. And in fact, the 1 997 reauthorization of IDEA 
requires that assessment scores for students with disabili- 
ties be disaggregated and reported to the public. 

But up to this point, the disaggregation of scores has 
created dilemmas. Some advocates have argued that test 
scores should be disaggregated by not only disability, 
but by race and ethnicity. As a result, some of the dis- 
tricts that we studied have not wanted student test scores 
disaggregated. In addition, the population of students with 
disabilities is very diverse. Districts have questioned if it 
is appropriate to merely disaggregate test scores based 
on whether or not a student has an IEP. For example, 
should students only have disaggregated scores if they 
spent more than 20% of their time in special education? 

Finally, the states and districts we studied have been 
concerned about reporting the test scores of students with 
IEPs who take the test with modifications. For instance, 
some students take a large print version of the test, and 
other students take untimed tests. States have questioned 
whether these scores should be reported, whether they 
should be disaggregated, and how they can be compared 
to one another. 

Some of these issues will continue to arise even as 
states and districts are required by IDEA to report and 
disaggregate the assessment scores of students with dis- 
abilities. 
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Including and Excluding Students with Disabilities from State Assessments 



In the states we studied, school districts must make 
their own decisions about whether students with dis- 
abilities will be included in statewide assessments. 
Some districts merely adopt the state policy, while oth- 
ers create their own. This variability is exemplified by 
California. 

California has struggled with the question of in- 
cluding students with disabilities in its new testing 
program. Currently, the state provides incentive funds 
for districts to assess all students on one of a number 
of approved standardized tests available through com- 
mercial publishers. In its original guidance, during 
the spring of 1996, the state board of education re- 
quired that all students participate in the assessment, 
regardless of IEP status. Shortly after that policy was 
released, in response to strong negative comments, the 
state board softened the language and “ encouraged ’ 
districts to include all students possible in the testing 
program. The two California districts that we visited 
have responded differently to this direction. 

One California district has followed the first state 
board of education policy and adopted a “no exclu- 
sion” policy toward assessment. Students with disabili- 
ties who are included in the general education class- 
room take the standard district assessments, and these 
scores are reported along with other student scores. 
The district’s assessment division is now working with 
the special education division to develop alternative 



ways of assessing students for whom the regular test, 
even with accommodations, is inappropriate. 

The other California district follows the final state 
board of education policy that encourages participa- 
tion. This district requires that all students served 
through “resource rooms” take a standard achievement 
test. But “special day class” students are tested if they 
are mainstreamed for an academic subject, or on a case- 
by-case basis if they are not mainstreamed for an aca- 
demic subject. 

The latter district did push to have all students in- 
cluded its assessments at the end of the 1 995-96 school 
year. District officials assured principals that test scores 
would be reported separately for students with IEPs 
and limited-English proficiency. In addition, the dis- 
trict changed the way test scores were reported to the 
school board. Rather than just report the school’s aver- 
age score, officials reported the percentage of students 
who took the test and then the results, so that the board 
would be able to see which schools excluded large num- 
bers of students. As a result, approximately 60 percent 
of the special education students were tested. But stu- 
dent participation was uneven across the schools. In some 
schools virtually every student was tested, while in other 
schools, few students that are allowed to be exempted 
were tested. District officials speculate that some school 
principals did not trust the central office to disaggregate 
the scores because this had never happened in the past. 



trict routinely has the scores of students with IEPs dis- 
aggregated and consequently reports a greater percent- 
age of these scores to the state. In the other Missouri 
district, although about 50 percent of the students with 
IEPs take the state assessment, very few scores are ac- 
tually reported to the state. 

Pennsylvania has not disaggregated test scores by 
students’ educational status. For district administra- 
tors who felt that students with disabilities would score 
lower than their general education counterparts, there 
was no incentive to include these students. However, 
Pennsylvania is currently designing a state-wide re- 
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port card and may include the percentage of students 
who do not take the test and test results disaggregated 
by disability. 

Valid data from districts on the extent to which stu- 
dents with disabilities are participating in statewide as- 
sessments and their performance is difficult to obtain. 
For example, New Mexico requires school districts to 
report the number of students exempted from its state 
assessment and the reasons for exemption to the state 
department of education, but this information is not re- 
ported to the public. 
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Since Missouri has not required districts to disag- 
gregate state assessment data by IEP status, and dis- 
tricts do not indicate IEP status for students who are 
taking the tests without accommodations, the state does 
not know how many students with IEPs have partici- 
pated in statewide assessments. They are currently re- 
vising this process to gather baseline assessment data 
for students with disabilities. 

The state and local officials that we interviewed 
agreed that alternative forms of assessment, such as per- 
formance-based and portfolio assessment, are well 
suited to students with disabilities because the students 
are more easily accommodated and will perform better 
on such tests. Because of this belief, one New Mexico 
district's special education staff is developing portfolio 
assessments for students with disabilities at all school 
levels. But the belief that students with disabilities will 
do better on alternative assessments is untested, since 
data remains scarce. 

Variability in the Grading of Students 
with Disabilities 

Applying standards-based curriculum reforms to 
students with disabilities has raised some issues regard- 
ing district grading policies. When students with dis- 
abilities are included in general education classrooms 
and expected to cover the same curriculum as other stu- 
dents, teachers need specific standards for grading these 
students. Staff and parents in two of the districts we 
visited raised the issue of fair grading policies — should 
students with disabilities in the general classroom be 
graded against the same standards as other students, or 
should the standards be adjusted to accommodate their 
specific disabilities? 

Our study districts are exploring creative ways to 
handle this problem. One of the Pennsylvania districts 
that we studied has drafted a proposed policy for “goal 
grading," the assessment of progress toward an IEP goal, 
in lieu of regular grades. This policy would apply to 
students who cannot be graded in the usual way “be- 
cause of permanent or temporary interruptions to the 
student's cognitive, affective, or psychomotor pro- 
cess." Goal grading must be agreed to by the parent, 



included in the student's IEP, authorized by the build- 
ing principal, and designated on the student's report 
card. In one California district, teachers engage in “col- 
laborative grading" practices in which general and 
special education teachers agree together on the grade 
that individual students will receive in a particular 
course. 

Difficult issues are raised by all of this, however. 
As states proceed further with standards-based reforms 
and seek to raise the achievement of all students ac- 
cording to a common set of measures, they will need to 
know if special education students have access to the 
general education curriculum and how well they are far- 
ing with it. If students with disabilities are graded dif- 
ferently than other students, it may be hard for schools, 
parents, or the state to assess how well students with 
disabilities are doing at school compared to their gen- 
eral education peers. Differential grading policies can 
give flexibility to teachers as they assess students' per- 
formances, but they can also provide a way to hide the 
fact that students with disabilities are not being held to 
appropriately high standards. A careful examination of 
the particular circumstances in which a student with 
disabilities is being graded differentially will help de- 
termine if this process is appropriate and to the 
student's benefit. 



State Monitoring of 
Local Programs 

Our study states maintain an impressive level 
of effort to coordinate the monitoring of special 
and general education programs at the local level. 
This state-level action was largely invisible, how- 
ever, when we visited local school districts. In 
the districts that we studied, special education 
monitoring by the state is still seen as separate 
from the general education monitoring. For in- 
stance, although Missouri has specifically linked 
special and general education monitoring, re- 
spondents in both districts that we visited re- 
ported that the reviews are separate. In fact, offi- 
cials in one district reported that the two reviews 
are on a different schedule. 
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Variability in High School Graduation 
Standards for Students with Disabilities 

Most state and district high school graduation poli- 
cies in the states we studied create a system that is highly 
subject to interpretation by parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators. In California, Pennsylvania, and Missouri, 
graduation requirements for students with IEPs are the 
same as those for other students — except for any ad- 
justments that the IEP team makes. An IEP team may 
alter the graduation requirements for a particular stu- 
dent by, for example, requiring six credits in mathemat- 
ics instead of nine. As long as the student completes the 
requirements on the IEP, the student can graduate with 
a regular diploma. Thus, there seems to be a significant 
amount of “wiggle room” in the system for students 
with disabilities. This is not true in New Mexico, where 
the IEP cannot supersede state graduation policies; a 
student must pass the state high school graduation ex- 
amination or receive a certificate of completion. 

The California, Pennsylvania, and Missouri poli- 
cies are not only subject to influence, but they are skewed 
toward parents who know how to negotiate the system. 
Further, policies such as these make it difficult for states 
to ascertain how many graduating students with dis- 
abilities were given and able to complete the general 
education curriculum, which means that local account- 
ability for these students is limited. For example, Cali- 
fornia allows IEP teams to make adjustments in the 
graduation requirements for students with disabilities. 
One California district that we studied has recently set 
new graduation requirements, and students must now 
have a 2.0 grade point average along with the proper 
credits to graduate. Parents of students with disabilities 
in this district who know how the system of exemption 
works have requested an IEP meeting to have courses 
that their child has failed or done poorly in removed 
from those required for graduation. As a result, the 
student’s grade point average increases, thus increas- 
ing the likelihood that the student will graduate with a 
standard diploma. 

This ability to manipulate graduation standards for 
students with disabilities may be exacerbated by the new 
accountability systems and higher standards that dis- 
tricts and states are enacting. Because policies are broad. 



other people involved in the IEP process, such as teach- 
ers and administrators, could influence or manipulate 
graduation requirements for accountability purposes. 
For instance, a principal who is being pressured to raise 
the overall graduation rate in his or her building could 
eliminate required graduation courses through a 
student’s IEP to ensure that student will graduate. 

Variability in Services to Students with 
Disabilities in Schools that are Experi- 
menting with Site-based Management 

“Site-based management” is an education reform 
strategy that has been popular over the last several years. 
The concept is that states would give districts, or dis- 
tricts would give schools, more flexibility and author- 
ity to make decisions in line with local needs and condi- 
tions. This model normally requires that schools form 
“site councils” with parents and the community to make 
decisions in a collaborative manner. Site councils then 
write their own “site plans” that describe the school’s 
goals and strategies, and the school is then evaluated in 
accordance with its site plan. 

Two of the states that we studied, California and 
New Mexico, have supported site-based decision-mak- 
ing as a reform strategy, and this can significantly change 
the way local districts and schools operate. For example, 
schools can gain considerable flexibility in deciding 
what education reform will mean at that site and which 
special projects they will pursue or accept. Site coun- 
cils can decide for themselves what they want their par- 
ticular schools to look like. 

There are some difficult questions concerning site- 
based decision-making and students with disabilities. 
As with other aspects of the education program, special 
education reform in site-based managed schools is 
closely tied to the individual school’s motivations for 
reform. This has implications for promoting innovations 
such as inclusion or the provision of cross-categorical 
services. In both of the California study districts, in- 
cluding students with disabilities in the general educa- 
tion classroom is the prerogative of the individual 
school. In both districts, if a school does not wish to 
operate in the manner suggested by the district, central 
office staff is virtually powerless to compel the school 
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to do so — as long as the school is operating true to its 
site plan. For special education, district staff rely on the 
state monitoring visit to compel individual schools to 
act in compliance with special education laws. This, at 
least, provides a guarantee that schools will remain mini- 
mally in compliance with the law. 

In New Mexico, staff from both of the districts that 
we studied commented on the increased autonomy and 
flexibility that site-based managed schools have in 
spending special education funds. One district’s central 
office used to administer special education funds by line 
item, but the district now gives the funding directly to 
principals and lets schools decide how to spend the 
money. In the other study district, parents of students 
with disabilities and special education teachers serve 
on site-based management teams with principal over- 
sight. These schools can decide how to spend the money 
allocated for special education instructional assistance 
and how to deliver services, including whether or how 
to practice more inclusive schooling practices. There 
has been some concern, however, that this district’s 
movement toward site-based management may have 
contributed to a lack of consistency in the implementa- 
tion of special education procedures across schools. And 
there is general concern in the state about whether the 
flexibility that site-based management gives a school 
to administer its special education programs provides 
the accountability that is necessary to ensure that stu- 
dents with disabilities are receiving appropriate services. 

Thus, encouraging innovative practices in a decen- 
tralized governance structure is complex. While decen- 
tralized governance structures provide districts and 
schools greater flexibility to reform , individual schools 
have a great deal of discretion over whether or not they 
will reform. This makes site-based decision-making a 
double-edged sword for special education. On one hand, 
increased flexibility at the school site can support re- 
forms that benefit students with disabilities. Various 
innovative programs may be adopted that require rede- 
ployment of staff and mingling of diverse dollars to 
support all students as they pursue common program 
goals, as well as an increased ability to support a diver- 
sity of student needs. But other schools may take the 
opportunity provided by increased flexibility to lessen 
their support for students with disabilities. 



* * * 

In this chapter, we have examined the innovation 
and the variability that exists in the local districts that 
we studied in regard to educational programs for stu- 
dents with disabilities. While our study districts are very 
active, for example, in providing inclusionary programs, 
these districts have the flexibility to decide for them- 
selves what an inclusionary program is. This is because 
the states in our study have not laid out firm policies to 
guide local district practices as these districts move for- 
ward to improve services and contain costs in educa- 
tional programs for students with disabilities. 

Although states have been slow to think through 
the implications of standards-based reform for students 
with disabilities, the 1 997 version of IDEA requires that 
states set educational standards for students with dis- 
abilities that are consistent with standards for general 
education students. As we have discussed, this new ver- 
sion of IDEA also requires that students with disabili- 
ties take state education assessments or alternative as- 
sessments, and that the test scores be reported to the 
public over the next few years. IDEA has other new 
requirements as well that may help to address, in the 
future, the variability in educational programs for stu- 
dents with disabilities and the extent to which these stu- 
dents are included in the general curriculum and stan- 
dards-based reform. 

Conclusion 

There are a number of issues for policymakers to 
consider that arise out the research we have conducted. 
First and foremost, it appears that standards-based re- 
form, as it presently exists, may be a necessary but not 
sufficient push toward improving local school practices. 
Some of the reasons for this — the newness of the move- 
ment, the inevitable discussion and debate that surrounds 
any significant revision of our education system, and 
the incremental ways that states are adopting reforms — 
may be unavoidable. 

But there are some steps that states can consider 
taking to increase the likelihood that standards-based 
reform has a more significant impact. For example, our 
information indicates that states should look more 
closely at the issue of diversity. Our first year of re- 
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search demonstrated to us that states have not yet de- 
termined how standards-based reform can improve the 
achievement of all of the students who attend public 
schools, although this is a central goal. The special edu- 
cation community is just one example of the kinds of 
people who should be involved in figuring out how 
schools can better support the learning of the many kinds 
of children who attend public school. 

Last year’s findings are only emphasized by this 
year’s study As we visited local school districts, we 
found that dealing with an increasing number of stu- 
dents with different needs is a primary and demanding 
issue. Schools are seeking outside funding and models 
that will help them to improve their educational pro- 
grams in ways that can accommodate students who have 
a variety of backgrounds, learning styles, and goals. The 
local need to work with the differences among students 
in helping them to achieve at higher levels only under- 
lines the importance of renewed state action to really 
understand what it will take for all students to achieve 
at high levels. 

A second item for policymakers to consider is that, 
in the districts that we studied, the pressures of cost 
containment and an increasingly diverse student popu- 
lation seem to be the prevailing influences on local edu- 
cational initiatives, rather than the state paradigm of 
standards-based reform. These state and local pressures 
and priorities are not mutually exclusive, but understand- 
ing what drives district activity will better equip states 
to create policies that can guide district reforms. To the 
extent that states can understand and respond to the is- 
sues that are driving local school practices, they are likely 
to have a more significant influence. 

Understanding local level pressures and programs 
is especially important because current inadequacies in 
state policy and guidance is fostering a high degree of 
variability in how students with disabilities are treated 
within the same state system. Policymakers need to con- 
sider what kind of balance to maintain between provid- 
ing clear state guidelines and accountability measures 
on one hand, and allowing local flexibility on the other, 
to assure that students with disabilities have access to 
the best possible educational programs and are treated 
equitably throughout the state. 



Yet another interesting finding is that students with 
disabilities may actually be benefitting, at this point, 
from the gap between standards-based reform and lo- 
cal programs. This is because states are at an early stage 
in investigating the implications for students with dis- 
abilities in standards-based reform, but the local dis- 
tricts that we visited are adopting programs that are de- 
signed to support diverse learners. The amount of local 
action in this arena, while variable, is significant and im- 
pressive. States can build on this momentum to supple- 
ment their current standards-based reform policies with 
more specific instructional guidance that both fits into 
what districts are already doing and points the way to- 
ward greater improvements in classroom practices. 

Finally, it was evident that the states in our study 
have not yet wielded all of their policy tools in support 
of standards-based reform. In that light, we recommend 
that state policymakers consider the following questions: 

In regard to standards-based reform and general 
education 

• Do state policy documents, such as standards and 
curriculum frameworks, include specific “how to” 
guidance about improving classroom practices to 
achieve state goals? While we recognize that states 
walk a political tightrope between providing spe- 
cific, useful guidance and perceptions that the state 
is mandating a curriculum to local districts, does 
the state know how local educators feel about the 
usefulness of state-developed materials? Do local 
school districts have the capacity to use state docu- 
ments as a basis for changing the curriculum and 
instruction to meet the state’s education standards? 

• To what extent has the state surveyed local school 
districts to learn what these districts perceive as then- 
most pressing and immediate concerns? To what 
extent is this information used to inform and shape 
state education policy and practice? What opportu- 
nities exist to promote standards-based reform by 
tying it to local pressures and priorities? 

• What specific kinds of educational reforms are lo- 
cal districts adopting, and how do these match with 
state education priorities? What opportunities exist 
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to tie together local innovative approaches with state 
standards-based reform? 

• How is state funding for education structured? Are 
discretionary monies supporting reforms such as 
school-to-work initiatives tied to standards-based 
reform rather than taking districts in a variety of 
directions? Have states considered how the issues 
of education funding and the need to improve stu- 
dent performance can work in tandem? 

In regard to students with disabilities 

• To what extent are special educators involved in 
the development (as opposed to merely reacting to 
or reviewing) of state policies to promote standards- 
based reform? How involved is the special educa- 
tion community in working on revisions of each of 
the following policy areas: curriculum, assessment, 
accountability, teacher policy, finance, and gover- 
nance issues? 

• How appropriate are new state standards and cur- 
riculum frameworks for the diversity of students in 
the schools, including students with disabilities? 
How can they be adapted to meet special needs? 

• How does the state assessment system consider 
appropriate adaptations and accommodations for 
students with disabilities? How are districts held 
accountable for the academic performance of stu- 
dents with disabilities, and how will present state 
policies need to change in line with the new re- 
quirements of the 1997 Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Act ? 



• Does the variability in local programs for special 
education students as described in our study apply 
to your state? If so, what kinds of state leadership 
actions might help assure that there is a more widely 
accepted and used definition of “best practices” 
when it comes to educating students with disabili- 
ties? What balance between firm guidance and poli- 
cies on one hand, and respect for local flexibility 
on the other, will result in the best and most equi- 
table educational programs for students with dis- 
abilities? 

• Along with the flexibility that is given to site-based 
managed schools, what accountability measures can 
assure that students with disabilities are receiving 
an adequate educational program? 

• What state actions can support local efforts to pre- 
vent inappropriate referrals of students for special 
education services? What actions can support the 
impressive amount of local innovation in deliver- 
ing services to all students in the general education 
classroom? 

• The purpose of this study is not to criticize the dis- 
tricts or states that we studied in cases where we 
have uncovered troubling questions or discrepan- 
cies. Rather, it is designed to look for the opportu- 
nities embedded within the observations that we 
have made. Where we uncovered gaps between state 
intentions and district actions, it is our goal to pro- 
vide states with the opportunity to reflect upon their 
efforts and rethink their approaches to implement- 
ing standards-based reforms. 
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